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PREFACE 


Although this book has been designed to meet the 
needs of those students approaching the study of Soci¬ 
ology for the first time and intending to read Sociology, 
Political and Social Theory and kindred subjects for 
the B.Sc. (Econ.) Examination of the University of 
London and for similar examinations, it is at the same 
time intended for the general reader who is interested 
in the social and political problems of the modern 
world and who is anxious to approach them with some 
knowledge of social and political theory and of the 
sources to which he can go for more detailed discussion. 

This aim has necessitated a considerable compres¬ 
sion of subject-matter, since the scope of each of the 
subjects dealt with is so wide. Nevertheless, the author 
hopes that he has been successful in preparing a work 
which is worthy of its title. 

The meetings of the International Science Confer¬ 
ence held in London in 1941 were convened by the 
Division for the Social and International Relations of 
the British Association in the middle of a war carried 
on with unparalleled ferocity in a world whose farthest 
corners now enjoy no immunity against the evils of 
war; they are evidence of the gathering conviction of 
men and women of science that the world's greatest 
need is now the practical application of the principles 
of a Science of Mankind, a science whose functions it 
will be to investigate the conditions under which the 
maximum happiness of human beings living in societies 
can be attained and to suggest the means by which these 
conditions may be realised. It is the author's view that 
the young science of Sociology is best fitted to fulfil this 
r61e. The lives of vast numbers of folk are being 
affected to an increasing degree as means of transport 
and communication expand, and as Man's material and 
1 * 5 
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psychological powers not only of, construction but also 
of destruction increase, by social movements whose reaf 
significance in Man’s history are not often generally 
appreciated; such a position has come about because the 
education of the ordinary man and woman has not 
generally included the study of sociological science. 
Only when the study of the principles of Sociology be¬ 
comes part of the general educational system in modern 
civilisation is the individual given the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge which will help him not only to 
realise his own individuality but also to take his full 
and responsible part in the development of his civilisa¬ 
tion. This book is offered as a contribution to the 
efforts of those writers who urge the claims of Sociology 
to rank as a science of first importance in the modem 
world. 

The first draft of this work was submitted to Pro¬ 
fessor Morris Ginsberg, D.Lit., M.A., Professor Harold 
J. Laski, M.A. (Oxon.), and Mr. T. H. Marshall, M.A. 
(Cantab.), all of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. These gentlemen were kind enough 
to read the manuscript, and to offer various suggestions 
and criticisms. The author desires to express his grati¬ 
tude for their help, but he would like to make it quite 
clear that he accepts full responsibility for the whole of 
the subject-matter of the book. He can, of course, but 
inadequately express his debt to the writers on socio¬ 
logical subjects whose works he has studied; a selection 
of the titles of these works is given in the Bibliography. 
In particular, he wishes to thank: 

(i) Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. for permission 
to make use of extracts from the works of Dr. Wester- 
marck, from whose books he has freely quoted; acknow¬ 
ledgments as to the source of the various quotations will 
be found in the text. 

(«) Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. for permis¬ 
sion to use Figure 5 ; this Chart is based upon data given 
in F. Miiller-Lyer’s book. The Family, published by 
George Allen Sc Unwin Ltd. 
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(3) Messrs. Victor Gollancz Ltd. and Dr. R. R. Marett 
for permission to use Figure st; the author is indebted 
to Dr. Marett for permission to use, in this diagram, his 
classification of Anthropology given in his article, “ The 
Beginnings of Morals and Culture: An Introduction to 
Social Anthropology,** in An Outline of Modern Know¬ 
ledge, edited by Dr. William Rose (1931, Gollancz, 8/6). 

(4) Professor R. M. Maciver of Columbia University, 
New York, for his permission to use Figure 6; this dia¬ 
gram has been constructed according to the system of 
Interests which Professor Maciver has set out in his 
work. The Elements of Social Science (1931, Methuen 
& Co. Ltd.). 

He wishes also to express his thanks to his wife for 
her help in typing the manuscript. 

F. J. Wright. 
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PART ONE 


PRINCIPLES 


Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT 

Section i.—M an in Society 

Some thousands of years ago, a creature called Man 
developed from a state closely resembling animal 
savagery into that of a more or less sapient being. We 
do not know how long ago this was; no definite date can 
be assigned to Man’s emergence, the evidence being as 
yet too meagre for serious students of Man’s history to 
presume accuracy in the matter of dates. Some put the 
event of Man’s becoming Man, as distinct from the 
animal creature, as far back as 50 o,oqo years ago; others 
think it is nearer 50,000 years. 

Not was his appearance any, sudden event. It is not 
the way of Life as we know it on this planet to proceed 
by fits and starts; we do not know how many attempts 
there vere on the part of this being, Man, to emerge 
from tke pre-dawn stage, how many false starts and 
failure^ were swept away into oblivion as his prede¬ 
cessors, |he giant reptiles, had been swept away. All we 
know is'that some being closely resembling Man as we 
know hitti became slowly differentiated into more than 
a mere liesemblance—in other words, we arrived. 

Though this coming into being of ourselves was, as 
has been said, no sudden event, yet on the scale of world 
history itjcan at least be said to have been comparatively 
recent. The period between the time of the aawn-man 
and the i[ien of this present generation is but a very 
small fraction of the total period of the history of the 
' *3 



14 THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY 

earth. Man is a very recent newcomer to the earth. 
He is in a very primitive stage of development still—so 
primitive indeed, that only djiring comparatively recent 
years has he been able to exercise the faculty of viewing 
himself in relation to his world dispassionately, without 
reference, as for as possible, to his own feelings and 
emotions. Perhaps it is this last feature which dis¬ 
tinguishes Man from the rest of creation. Courage, 
love, devotion, cleverness, leadership, the power of 
reasoning—these and many other virtues can be dis¬ 
cerned among animals, and it is useless to enquire 
whether they should be described as “ inherent ” quali¬ 
ties, or due to “ reflexes ” or “ reactions,” since we could 
use precisely the same terms with equal lack of meaning 
in the case of many of Man's actions. Our knowledge 
of Psychology and Physiology, and of their relationship, 
is as yet too rudimentary to enable one to speak with 
any definiteness on such points as these. But it does 
seem to be a faculty peculiar to Man to be able to take 
a detached view of himself, and to look upon himself as 
part of the scheme of creation. 

But this faculty is not common to all individuals. 
Like his animal relations—^for all Life is related—Man 
varies enormously not only in physique but in intelli¬ 
gence and mental vision. Not only is there variation 
as between individuals, but there is variation as between 
times and places. We are not as individuals always 
using our intelligence to the full—there are very few 
people who have not done something silly at various 
periods of their lives, and our moments of vision are but 
moments, and rare. Now and again, in anger or hatred, 
some of the best of us hark back to the state oi a ruder 
being. Now and again a vast concourse of people, in 
many countries and of all nations, experience a vision 
of a world in which the disease of war has been stamped 
out and the energies of Man devoted to making human 
life happier; fuller and freer. 

Here we come to the meaning of the stud^ of Man¬ 
kind. Life for every individual on this earth is a search 
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for happiness, for a rich, full life, for a life that is satis¬ 
factory to the liver. But Man is not a solitary creature. 
Men live in communities, in cities, in towns, in villages, 
within some definite framework involving the co-opera¬ 
tion of other men. Even the “ solitary ” individual who 
is content to live alone, as far as social intercourse with 
his fellows is concerned is dependent on them for his 
existence. He is dependent on them in the very act of 
living in a house built by others, to say nothing of how 
dependent on Mankind as a whole he is when he steps 
out into the street, paved and made by other men. The 
hermit who lives alone in the woods is more dependent 
on other men than he thinks—his ancestors have cleared 
the wood of fierce animals, or have planted it, and a 
police system enables him to live in it without too great 
a fear of murder. 

But we in this book are not concerned with freaks or 
seeming exceptions. Our study is with the ordinary 
man in the ordinary business of life, the ordinary man 
in his relations with other ordinary men, with ourselves. 

Let us make the point perfectly clear to ourselves. 
We do not propose to study Man in isolation; we do not 
propose to study him zoologically, as an animal. Man 
belongs to the class of animals—the highest class— 
known as the mammals, the distinguishing features of 
which are warm blood and the suckling of the young 
after birth. We are not interested in Man from this 
angle except in so far as the discoveries of Physiology and 
Medicine throw light on Man’s nature and conduct— 
that is to say, we are not interested in Man as an animal 
or a physical machine, but as Man, and when we use the 
word Man in this way, we mean the whole tissue of 
manner of life and the system of various relationships 
that constitute the life of Mankind; we do not separate 
any man from his fellows, postulate a Representative 
Man, or strike an Average type, but deal with Man in 
his relation to others. We cannot study Mankind with¬ 
out reference to all men. 

It will not be necessary to labour the point that. 
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equally, we do not study Man from a psychological 
standpoint alone. A knowledge of Psychology will help 
us; indeed, it is essential to our study, but it will not be 
the abstract science of Mind, but the study of those 
mental aspects of Man in his relations with his fellows. 

The exact significance of the distinction will be 
apparent later. Meanwhile, the highly important point 
has been made that our study is concerned with Man in 
relation to his fellows; a man cannot be studied in isola¬ 
tion, because he does not exist in isolation. From the 
moment he is born until the moment he dies he is sur¬ 
rounded by his fellow-men, or by evidences of their in¬ 
fluence. He trades with them, sells things to them, buys 
things from them; he cannot get away from them. 

Man at one time may have been gregarious only, 
like the horse; perhaps he associated with his fellows 
for the sake of company or mutual protection. But 
with increase of his intelligence and the use of his 
intelligence he became much more than a gregarious 
animal; he became a social being. It therefore becomes 
necessary now to study the terms “ socialand 
‘‘ society," for on a proper understanding of their sig¬ 
nificance depends the understanding of the whole of 
this book. 

The whole web of relationships which constitutes 
Man's life is known as Society. There are the narrower 
societies of the village or town, and the wider society 
of the nation and the empire. There is the widest 
society of the world, which exists by virtue of the fact 
that the activities of men are not confined within the 
limits of their own particular nation but are spread by 
commerce and other forms of intercourse over the 
surface of the whole planet. No longer are such nations 
as Japan and China shut off from all intercourse with 
the rest of Mankind. 

A society is not the mere sum of the individuals 
that compose it. To take, as an example, a village 
society: the individual members enjoy a much richer 
and fuller life as members of the villajaje than they 
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would as a mere collection of individuals living in close 
proximity. They have their church, their inn, their 
organised functions, their cricket matches, their foot- 
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ball team, their literary and dramatic societies. When 
such questions as the supply of water, gas and elec¬ 
tricity, protection by a police force and the making of 
roads are considered, the advantages of the formation of 
wider societies than the village become apparent. 
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We have thus arrived at a conception of human 
beings living in societies by what may seem to the reader 
to be a somewhat circumlocutory attempt to describe 
the obvious. Nevertheless, it is essential to commence 
our study by some such detailed view of Man in 
Society, for millions of men living in this great society 
of human beings inhabiting the earth have never taken 
such a detailed view of their own existence, that view 
which is the first step in the science of Sociology, and 
which is the first step, too, to an understanding of the 
opportunities that lie before the human race and the 
powers that are Man’s to use in enriching and fulfilling 
his life. 

Section —The Study of Society 

Having arrived at the basic idea inherent in the 
term Society, it is now necessary to give greater definite¬ 
ness to our ideas in the use of terms, for one cannot 
proceed far in any study without arriving at the neces¬ 
sity for definition of terms on which all are agreed and 
from which one can proceed. A definition does not 
assume or presume anything; it is merely a statement 
of fact, and though there can be differences of opinion 
as to the conclusions to be derived from a study of the 
facts, there can be no question as to the facts them¬ 
selves. 

If the reader is inclined to think that there is a good 
deal of unnecessary labouring of points, he must re¬ 
member two things. Firstly, the science of Society is 
very new; secondly. Society is a matter which touches 
us all very closely; it is difficult for many people to view 
it in the cool, detached way in which they would view 
a problem in Chemistry or Physics. 

As regards the newness of the science of Society, it is 
still disputed whether the term “science “ can be used 
in this connection at all. It is not proposed to discuss 
this question at this stage; the reader will be in a better 
position to judge when aims and methods have been 
fully explained. For the present, it will be sufficient 
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to point out that a science is a body of systematised 
knowledge, and in order to build up such a system, it 
is necessary to define our terms carefully. For whether 
we call our study a science or not, it is necessary from 
the nature of our aim to follow the methods of Science, 
the first essential in which is the accurate definition of 
terms, so that when certain conclusions are arrived at by 
reasoning or investigation, it cannot be objected that 
certain “ assumptions ** were made at the beginning. 

For there is likely to be considerable dispute if one's 
steps are not trodden carefully. The “ human factor " 
becomes a tremendous problem in our study, for the 
very reason that what we are studying is mainly the 
“ human factor." There are still a number of people 
who are chary of discussing such matters as religious 
institutions, the relation of the sexes, patriotism to¬ 
wards one's country. Their minds have been fixed and 
set by training, environment and other influences 
which we shall have to examine later on, and it is very, 
difficult indeed for them to look on their own kind, 
the human species, from a detached viewpoint. Since 
such a detached viewpoint is essential for our purpose, 
it is obvious that no help can be expected from the 
type whose beliefs are not to be touched at all costs. 
Happily, this attitude is becoming less common; it is 
a sign of the coming of age or at least of the adolescence 
of the race that in modem times the structure of Society 
and the relations between human beings are under¬ 
going a more thorough examination, a more construc¬ 
tively critical and comprehensive consideration, than 
has fallen to these matters in the past. There is a 
tendency to replace mere theory and abstract idealism 
by cold, dispassionate examination of reality. 

To the discussion of the question of mental resistance 
we shall return later; let us note now that there is a 
tendency to-day for students of Society to arrive at and 
adhere to a definite terminology; there is coming into 
use a terminology for the science of Society just as 
there has come to be a necessary terminology for 
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Physiology, for Physics, for all the sciences, a termin¬ 
ology involving agreement on the part of scientific 
men, necessary for the fuller pursuit of knowledge. 

Let us first concentrate our attention on the term 
Society itself. Maciver {Elements of Social Science, 
1931, p. 8) states that the term Society includes “every 
kind and degree of relationship entered into by men— 
and any other social creatures—^with one another.” 
The term, then, means a relationship. A society is not 
merely a number of people leading a common life; it 
is, as Maciver says, in the first place a state or quality 
of mind. There is implied the consciousness of the 
relation of oneself to other people. We are all con¬ 
scious of belonging to the human race, which has 
learned, as a whole, to obey certain laws peculiar to 
humanity; which has learned, to some extent, the differ¬ 
ences between right and wrong; which has come to 
hold a certain regard for a human being as such. This 
consciousness is stronger among the civilised peoples 
than it is among uncivilised races; it is stronger 
among the more stable elements of the American people 
than among the members of the gangster class. It is 
diffused throughout the world, stronger here, as in civi¬ 
lised countries, weaker there, as in the depths of the 
African jungle. This consciousness of one’s obligations 
towards the demands of the highest good varies also 
among individuals living under the conditions of the 
same civilisation. We speak of an “ enemy to Society; ” 
there appears to be implicit in the term Society as used 
here a recognition that its interests are the best interests 
of all. When used without qualification, we can define 
Society as “ the whole system of social relationships ” 
(Maciver, op, cit., p. 8). By spelling the word with a 
capital letter, using it in this way without qualification, 
we can-distinguish it from other uses of the term, as in 
the phrase “ die British society,” which means a system 
of social relationships peculiar to the British people— 
social relationships necessarily different in some way, 
because of tradition, environment, climate and other 
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factors, from the German society or the French society 
or the American society.^ 

An important point to notice is that though Society 
is a real thing, it means in essence a state or condition, 
a relationship, and is therefore necessarily an abstrac¬ 
tion. It is not a group of people; it is the system of 
relationships that exists between the individuals of the 
group, including the consciousness of belonging to the 
group and forming part of it, though some sociologists 
deny that this consciousness of belonging to the group 
need be present for a society to exist. 

When we speak of the actual persons forming a 
society, we use the word community. We follow Mac- 
Iver again in defining a community as “ any whole area 
of social life, such as a village, or town, or country 
{ibid). It is, says Maciver, any circle in which a 
common life is lived, within which people more or less 
freely relate themselves to one another in the various 
aspects of life, and thus exhibit common social charac¬ 
teristics.’' The same idea is expressed by Ginsberg 
{The Psychology of Society, i 933 )‘ “ ®y community is 
to be understood a group of social beings leading a 
common life, including all the infinite variety and com¬ 
plexity of relations which result from that common life 
or constitute it " {op. cit., p. 120). 

A community is a group of social beings, and it is 
perhaps necessary to note, in passing, that the word 
social has nothing to do with the word sociable. An 
extremely unsociable man may yet be social in the 
highest degree. A research worker fighting a solitary 
battle against cancer for the sake of humanity is a 
being in the highest degree social; a gangster thinking 
little of taking human life for the sake of monetary 
remuneration may be the life and soul of the party 
among his circle of friends, but his activities are most 
certainly anti-social. 

1 This is a usage which 1 have adopted for the purposes o£ this 
book, and in older to clarify the use of terms; I do not know whether 
this point has received any consideration in other works. My own 
view is that some such usage has become necessary. 
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Between these two extreme types lie the innumerable 
grades and shades of sociality—a term which may be 
defined as consciousness of and participation in the 
social life of the Community, using this term Com¬ 
munity in a general sense just as we used the word 
Society. 

Apparently, sociality does not depend upon intelli¬ 
gence or ability. Many criminals are both intelligent 
and able. Perhaps it would be truer to say that a 
certain amount of intelligence is necessary to enable a 
person to conceive the idea of sociality, but intelli¬ 
gence does not necessarily involve the desire to act 
socially. Tradition plays a part—the narrowly patriotic 
family educated on strictly traditional lines may be 
social enough as far as its own country is concerned 
but anti-social in the case of the wider society. Contact 
with the wider world, with strange places, with people 
of other lands, is apt to impress the idea of the one¬ 
ness of the human race upon the traveller so long as 
he does not obstinately take his own country with him 
wherever he goes. Circumstances are a powerful 
moulding force. Poverty, when unaccompanied by 
sufficient strength of character and energy to rise above 
it when opportunity arises, or that crippling, devas¬ 
tating restriction of life and opportunity resulting from 
unemployment at a time in life when it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to learn another trade or occupation—poverty such 
as this is a powerful cramping influence on the intellect 
and on the growth of a social sense; it is, indeed, a 
force making for bitterness, rancour and anti-social 
tendencies. 

A humdrum existence and that somewhat colourless 
way of life in which petty things occupy the main atten¬ 
tion lead to a mental attitude where there is no inner 
urge or curiosity to probe the meaning of life, an atti¬ 
tude of ignorance of and of indifference to Society. 
Where there are no problems, there is often no ques¬ 
tioning, no attempt to explain life; life and environ¬ 
ment are simply accepted. Mental energy is spent in 
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sociability, and sociable functions become a tradition 
of the family circle and tend to acquire an air of 
sacredness. Indeed, sociability is to some extent the 
enemy of sociality, since energies which could be used 
in enriching social relations are expended in the petty 
aspects of personal intercourse; and such pettiness, sanc- 
tihed by constant use and custom, and gradually be¬ 
coming traditional, acquires an air of importance 
which is by no means justified from the wider view¬ 
point. 

This is not to say that such sociable activities. are 
essentially wrong—obviously a certain amount of soci¬ 
ability is essential to our daily happiness—but sociability 
becomes inimical to the development of Society when 
it replaces sociality entirely, becomes intense and nar¬ 
row, and thus shuts out a wider view from the mental 
range. 

We are now in a position to discuss to some degree 
the meaning of the study of Society. It would be as 
well to give our study a name; it is called Sociology, and 
it is defined by Ginsberg (Studies in Sociology, 193^, 
p. 23) as being in the broadest sense ** the study of 
human interactions and interrelations, their conditions 
and consequences ”—a definition which should present 
no difficulty to those readers who have read carefully 
to this point. 

The term Sociology is no new one; it was coined by 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857). But the comprehensive 
study of Society did not begin with Comte. Plato, in 
his Republic, engaged in an analysis of the city com¬ 
munity, and since Plato’s time a number of philosophers 
have been busy examining the texture of which human 
relationships are made up. Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, Hegel, all had something to say of Man’s 
relation to his own creation, the State. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century there began a conscious 
application of psychological principles to the study of 
Society. But it is in our own time that the study of 
Man has crystallised out into something that is neither 
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philosophy only nor barren classification of forms and 
analysis of definitions of terms, but a science. 

It has been noted that there is still some discussion 
as to whether Sociology can be called a science or not. 
But a science is something more than an arrangement 
of facts; it is the method of study which makes a 
science, not the subject-matter. The object of every 
science, is to state the facts with which it is concerned, 
to analyse these facts, and explain them. It is essential 
for the scientist to approach his facts with an unpreju¬ 
diced mind. Complete impartiality is not to be ex¬ 
pected, since a perfectly “ open ” mind has yet to be 
found in the world; new knowledge is apt to jbe 
coloured by what already exists in the mind. Never¬ 
theless, it is possible to distinguish general principles 
or laws, relating to the type of thing studied, upon 
which scientists are agreed. Any knowledge acquired by 
a scientist is systematic—it is part of a system. 

The social scientist approaches his problem in exactly 
the same way. It is his business to discover facts re¬ 
lating to the relations between hum^n beings, to 
analyse and explain them. So successful has he been 
that already certain tendencies or laws have emerged. 
But the social scientist is extremely wary of putting the 
same interpretation upon his laws as the physicist or the 
chemist. An important difference between a physical 
law and a sociological one is that the former may be 
regarded as permanent, while the latter is temporary 
and subject to modification; human beings themselves 
alter Society, while in Physics Man is the observer, not 
the observed. These social laws which have emerged 
as the result of research are laws subject to so much 
modification—more modification, in fact, than obtains 
as the result of research in Physics, where new dis¬ 
coveries often mean merely a new interpretation—that 
the term tendencies is a better one than laws. The 
question of sociological laws will be referred to again 
later; the point to which attention is specially drawn 
here is that Sociology is entitled to be called a science 
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by virtue of its methods and only so far as those 
methods are followed. 

It is to be noted particularly that Sociology is not 
merely a specialism among other social sciences, like 
Ethics or Criminology or Anthropology. It not only 
deals with those broader features of social life which 
do not come within the scope of the special social 
sciences by reason of their generality, but it aims at a 
synthetic view of social life as a whole. As a specialism 
it would deal with form? only; as a science it builds up 
a systematic view of human relationships, bringing 
together the results of the special social sciences—Eth¬ 
nology, Anthropology and the like—so that they form 
a part of the system. Sociology draws its facts from 
Society, analyses these facts and formulates tendencies 
which explain these facts or result from them. That is 
the meaning of the study of Society, told in an abstract 
manner. It becomes necessary now to explain these 
matters in terms more concrete, to show what Sociology 
actually does, how its study is pursued and what its 
ultimate object is. 

Section 3.—Associations and Institutions 

Sociology is the science which deals with men in 
their relationships with one another. The great com¬ 
mon factor in men’s relationships is the fact of their 
humanity and the consciousness of that common rela¬ 
tionship. But within the human family itself there 
are various social groupings—the nation, the tribe, the 
city. Within these larger social groupings there are 
readily recognisable smaller groupings; there is the 
Family, the Church, and there are various organisations 
which have been deliberately formed for the collective 
pursuit of some interest, such as an association of 
traders or manufacturers. Any organisation (following 
a definition by Professor Maciver, op. cit., p. 9) deliber¬ 
ately formed for the collective pursuit of some interest 
or set of interests which the members of it share is 
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termed an association, A limited company designed to 
enrich its members by commerce is an association. A 
city council is an association having for its object the 
government of the city. A church and a college are 
associations. A family group is an association. The 
degree of deliberateness on the part of the individuals 
concerned may vary, as in the latter case: after all, the 
parties to a marriage may not be thinking in as de¬ 
liberate terms as a commercial organisation of the speci¬ 
fic ends of their association. Nevertheless, the specific 
ends, the living of a joint life, the procreation and 
upbringing of children, are there. 

An association is, then, “ a group of social beings 
related to one another by the fact that they possess or 
have instituted in common an organisation with a view 
to securing a specific end or specific ends (Ginsberg, 
The Psychology of Society, p. 121). It will be noted 
at once that there are certain vital differences which 
prevent a comparison of the nature of a community 
and of an association. The purposes of an association, 
though common to all its members, do not exhaust the 
purposes of its members. The shareholder of a com¬ 
pany has other purposes in life than the purposes of 
the company. The objects of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals do not embrace the 
whole objects of any individual member of that asso¬ 
ciation. Even the father of a family has other interests 
in life than being a husband and a father. He may, 
indeed, and usually does, belong to other associations 
—^for example, the Ratepayers' Association, the Bowling 
Club, the National Union of Teachers, or the Commer¬ 
cial Travellers Union. In contrast to the association, 
the community is integral. It does not exist for the 
pursuit of special interests, nor was it deliberately 
created. As Maciver points out, all associations rest on 
a specific covenant, whether expressed or implied, of 
its adult members. • 

A corporate body, such as a limited company, is an 
association. A limited company exists in law as a 
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person/* a “ legal person/* and members of the com¬ 
pany can sue it or be sued by it. An association pos¬ 
sesses something of the nature of a corporate body; 
there need not necessarily be legal form. In this 
example, the fact of the partial nature of an association 
is brought out clearly. There may not be ** sanctions ** 
in respect of the enforcement of rights and duties as in 
the case of a legally constituted body, but it will usually 
be found that there are certain “unwritten** rules be¬ 
longing to an association which are more binding than 
the force of law itself and to offend against which 
entails consequences which may go beyond the sphere 
proper of the association. An exclusive literary and 
dramatic society, for example, might effect the resigna¬ 
tion of a member whose acting ability was unquestioned 
but whose morals were known to be bad. 

The State is an association—one formed for the pur¬ 
pose of governing the community—which is in the 
unique position of being able to employ the forces of 
the law to achieve its ends. We shall consider particu¬ 
lar associations in detail later; the present purpose is to 
make perfectly clear the definition of the terms we are 
using. 

It is necessary to distinguish between an association 
and an institution. The distinction is similar to that 
between Community and Society. An association is a 
group, an institution is a form: “ Institutions are estab¬ 
lished and recognised forms of relationship between, 
social beings** (Maciver, op, cit,, p. ii). Here again 
there is abstraction, but none the less institutions are 
very real. Marriage is an institution; it is a very real 
thing. 

Institutions may be established by particular associa¬ 
tions; baptism, for example, is an institution which has 
been established or at least taken over by the Church. 
Institutions may be established by the community in 
general, in which case they are called customs, Wundt 
defines a custom as “a form of voluntary action that 
has developed in a national or tribal community ** 
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(quoted by Ginsbei^, The Psycholo^ of Society, p. 106). 
Customs, to Maciver, aye •“ accepted ways in accordance 
with which the members of a group perform familiar 
acts, eat and drink, dress and play, and generally behave 
themselves ” {op. cit., p. 60). 

Little reflection is needed to recognise that customs 
are not merely accepted ways of behavingi they imply 
sanctions, forces used in their fulfilment. Such sanc¬ 
tions lose nothing in effectiveness by not being legal. 
There is no law to state that a man must not eat peas 
by shovelling them on his knife, holding the knife 
at an angle downwards to his mouth and allowi 
the peas to slide into the cavity, nor are legal sanctio'i^ 
employed to see that he does not do so. But any ma: 
carrying out this method in practice would find himself 
debarred from dinner parties and generally regarded as 
of low breeding by polite people. 

It is this element of sanctions that is at the basis 
of Ginsberg’s brief definition of a custom as “ sanc¬ 
tioned usage ” {op. cit., p. 107), and he defines institu¬ 
tions as “ definite and sanctioned forms or modes of 
relationship between social beings, in respect to one 
another or to some external object ” {op. cit., p. 133). 

The idea of sanctions is therefore present in the con¬ 
ception of both institutions and customs. Customs, 
indeed, may shade off into institutions when they are 
established by the Community in general. Monogamy 
was a custom before it became an institution; it is this 
fact of the common ground of the ideas of custom and 
institution which is the justification for Maciver’s state¬ 
ment that “ customs are but the raw material of insti¬ 
tutions.” But institutions may also be established by 
particular associations; one has only to turn to the 
Church to discover how and in what ways institutions 
may be developed and established in richness and 
variety by one association. 

But Society is more than the sum total of its institu¬ 
tions and associations. Some members of Society do not 
recognise the justification of the importance of certain 
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institutions and are prepared to suffer the minor sanc¬ 
tions which result from their point of view. Again, as 
has been pointed out, membership of associations does 
not exhaust the activity of the individual, however 
numerous those relationships may be; in the last resort, 
a man is still a member of Society, and Society is more 
than the sum of its associations and institutions, though 
its structure may be rich in these features, and though, 
indeed. Society would be much different and much 
rer without them. 

We have now defined the terms which we shall be 
.sing in beginning the study of Society; it now becomes 

cessary to relate these to the scheme of our discussion 
and to enquire more closely into the aims and methods 
which direct our approach to the study of Society. 

Section 4.—The Meaning of Sociology 

The science of Society deals with the relationships 
between human beings. If we are dealing with Society 
as a whole, then the relationships studied are those 
which exist between members of the human race as a 
whole. But these relationships are so numerous and 
diverse that it is found that generalisations which can 
apply equally to the African Bushman and to the pro¬ 
duct of a British public schoolare very vague and 
wide as compared with those generalisations which re¬ 
late to members of one particular society only. The 
readers of this book will in general be members of a 
civilised society of a type usually called “ Western ” 
and including the peoples of Europe, North America, 
some parts of South America, and the White portions 
of the British Empire. These peoples possess a civilisa¬ 
tion and culture to which the term “ Western " can be 
applied, and in general the term “ Society" will be 
applied to that Western civilisation throughout this 
book. Where other societies are concerned, the text 
will make the position clear. 

This is not to state that the Western Society is supe- 
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rior to, say, the Chinese Society. The distinction is made 
purely on the ground the distinguishing features 
possessed by the Western Society, viz., certain industrial 
standards, a certain type of education, a similar type 
of religion, all of which factors vary considerably among 
the parts of the society, but the whole bearing a suffi¬ 
ciently common background to justify the conception of 
Western Society as a whole as distinct from Chinese 
Society as a whole. 

In practice, therefore, we members of Western 
Society, living in Europe, or North America, or South 
Africa, or Australia, are interested mainly in the struc¬ 
ture of Western Society. The science of Society is, of 
course, much more than that—it is concerned with the 
whole of the human race, but many, many works would 
have to be written in order to cover, however cursorily 
and unsatisfactorily, the relationships between the mem¬ 
bers of the human race as a whole, and our work 
would become very complex and difficult in tracing and 
following the threads of relationship; indeed, it would 
be extremely difficult for the man with a mind moulded 
by centuries of Western tradition and heredity to pre¬ 
sent an unbiased and scientific survey of those rela¬ 
tionships. We may study the religions of the East, but 
we can do no more than study; we have no knowledge 
of the Ultimate Truth, and such a knowledge of Ulti¬ 
mate Truth and of the meaning of life as a whole on 
this planet is a necessary qualification of the man who 
would succeed in viewing Society in its truthful entirety. 
To postulate less for such a man would be to make 
the fundamental mistake of the missionary who sets 
out with the impression that his own particular brand 
of religion is better than his neighbour’s; at his best, 
he is a social reformer only. 

The reader has been told that he will be asked to 
consider the structure of the Western Society of which 
he is a member, to examine the motives and purposes 
that determine the relationships between human beings 
as they are worked out in that structure. He is en- 
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titled at this stage to ask “ Why? ** In other words, 
“ What is the object of the study of Society? How will 
it benefit the individuals concerned? How can it bene¬ 
fit a man to take this detached viewpoint on which you 
lay so much emphasis, and worry out the whys and 
wherefores of this particular association, that particular 
institutioni Can the study of Society help Society 
itself to a happier way of life? *’ 

It is possible here for the sociologist to adopt a 
superior attitude and answer that it isn't his business 
what good or bad comes from his study. Just so may 
a chemical investigator reply that it isn't his business 
whether his gases are used to burn up the lungs of 
women and children in war; he is a scientist, primarily 
interested in gases for their own sakes. The scientist, 
he will say, works for the sake of Science; he is con¬ 
scious of an urge which forces him onward in the 
search to new knowledge. What the industrialists do 
with the knowledge he provides is not his business. A 
similar reply is given by some economists. Their job, 
they say, is not concerned with the actual adjustment 
and transformation of economic life in any practical 
sense; theirs is but to observe and classify. 

Now, there may be some justification for the chemist 
and physicist in their attitude to the practical issues 
of life. After all, life is short and time is fleeting, and 
men have the time and perhaps the ability to do only 
one job well. The more time the chemist gives to 
administration, clumsily and toilsomely, because of in¬ 
experience and distaste, the less time and energy is 
there available for Chemistry, and qne cannot expect 
the chemist to refuse to conduct a research on poison 
gases which may lead to direct benefit to Mankind as 
a whole because some members of Society may seize 
upon the results of his researches as an admirable means 
of inflicting pain and torture upon fellow-members and 
because Society has not yet evolyed methods of dealing 
with those who live to destroy it; it is not the chemist’s 
job to run Society. If the intelligence and ability of 
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Mankind in living life as a whole have not evolved to 
the same degree as Mankind's intelligence and ability 
in material power, that is not the chemist's affair, qua 
chemist. 

Whether the economist is similarly justified in hold¬ 
ing himself aloof froiil practical affairs is a point open 
to discussion. Apparently the opinion is held that as 
soon as the economist ceases merely to observe and 
classify and begins to interest himself in doing practical 
things in economic life, he ceases to be an economist, 
a scientist, and becomes an administrator; his work 
ceases to be a science and becomes an art. Therefore 
the economist" must leave the administration of eco¬ 
nomic affairs in the hands of others who may often have 
little or no knowledge of theoretical Economics. 

Now, the economists are perfectly right in limiting 
the scope of their study to the relations between human 
beings in one aspect only—that which deals with the 
“wealth" of Mankind, just as the chemists are per¬ 
fectly right in limiting the scope of their study to rela¬ 
tions between substances. But there is a difference. 
The economic organisation of Mankind is far below the 
level of Mankind's material achievement. It may be 
agreed that there is infinite scope for the development 
of the physical, chemical and medical sciences. But 
even at their present stage of development, the world 
could be a marvellously happy place for the huge 
majority of Western Mankind if its economic life had 
reached a proportionate stage. At the present time the 
world is a well of misery for thousands of stunted 
lives; the earth bears her bounty in vain for them. 
There is nothing comparable in Physics or Chemistry 
to the spectacle of the destruction of wheat while thou¬ 
sands of decent people starve. Economic anarchy has 
its effects on scientific research—the dread disease of 
cancer flourishes while material resources are denied to 
the investigator Because they are wanted elsewhere; 
national budgets require a huge sum of money put aside 
for armaments. 
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The point still remains that Economics is a study of 
one aspect only of human life. The economist, if he 
will permit himself to go so far, can point out the 
economic effects of wars on the life of the nation. It is 
hardly his business to examine the whole subject of war 
and offer his conclusions to Mankind. And when we 
move to such a subject as religion, the economist is 
quite out of his depth. 

It is the function of the sociologist to show how the 
results of the physicist, the chemist, the economist, the 
medical scientist, and of all those men and women who 
are contributing to the material and mental wealth of 
the world can be co-ordinated. The physicist may work 
as an individual; perhaps he achieves his best results 
in solitude. If he discovers that radium possesses 
properties which are of considerable curative effect in 
the cure of cancer, it is the sociologist whose function 
it is to show by what organisation of resources the 
doctors and hospitals can be equipped with apparatus 
and materials to fight against this scourge. Mankind 
cannot expect the physicist or the doctor to do the job 
—they are too busy doing their own. If hospitals 
are poor and understaffed, it is the sociologist whose 
task it is to enquire why these conditions obtain and 
to suggest means for a remedy. It is he who studies the 
relations between men in Society, the relations between 
men and women working together for the sake of Society 
as a whole. 

It is true that the sociologist can only give advice; he 
cannot compel Society to take it. At the present time. 
Society takes very little notice of what the sociologist 
says. That is because Sociology is even less known to 
the man in the street'' than Numismatics or Archae¬ 
ology, and it is just with the “ man in the street" that 
Sociology has most concern. It has been pointed out 
already in this work that it is only within recent years 
that a science of Sociology has claimed intensive atten¬ 
tion from men of science themselves. Schools in Great 
Britain have paid practically no attention whatsoever 
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to Sociology; Physics, Chemistry and the Classics are 
still considered of far greater importance in the second¬ 
ary-school syllabus than Economics or that somewhat 
weak and localised study of the national society known 
as “ Civics,** a recent addition regarded with suspicion 
by the conservative and with hostility by the reaction¬ 
ary. The mind of the child has not been given any 
constructive training in the science which relates his 
own life to the world around him and to the greater 
life of which his own is a part. People grow up without 
a realisation of their own place in Society, often without 
any kind of conscious realisation that there is any such 
thing as Society, with the result that they fall an easy 
prey to dictators, opportunists, pedagogues and bullies. 
The cases of Germany and Italy are all too obvious. 
But education for the people is as yet a very young 
growth and there are signs that the position is changing. 
In Great Britain, History as a subject for the schools 
is becoming something more than a mere catalogue of 
the doings of various British sovereigns; it is becoming 
a history of the world, and appears to be gradually 
evolving into a study of the history of movements and 
peoples and not of individual lives and careers. 

Science and the application of Science can no longer 
be divorced. The distinction between “ pure ** and 
“ applied ** Science can now be held only when one is 
distinguishing between the results of the pursuit of a 
particular science and their application in practice, 
but as far as Science as a whole is concerned there is 
no such distinction. Sociology is the science of the JL sg 
at Science in the s ervice of J Mankind . There can be 
no question of the study of “ pure ’* Sociology; “ pure ** 
Sociology is a term which has no meaning. The physi¬ 
cist may study Physics “ for the sake of pure Science **; 
it is the function of the sociologist to relate the dis¬ 
coveries of the physicist to Society. The sociologist 
cannot study his subject “ for the sake of Science.** 
“ For the sake of Science ** must mean in his case “ for 
the sake of a science of using Science in the service 
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of Mankind.” His studies must therefore possess an 
object other than the mere gaining of knowledge. 
The sociologist does not study the habits of some 
remote tribe of savages for the mere sake of these habits, 
nor even for curiosity. If he discovers that some of 
their religious customs and beliefs have fear as their 
foundation, he cannot allow the matter to rest there. 
Otherwise he is acting merely as a psychologist. As a 
sociologist he must relate his discoveries to, in our own 
case, the structure of Western Society, in an effort to 
determine whether there is ground for the attributing 
of similar customs and beliefs in Western Society to 
the underlying motive of fear, and it is his part to 
suggest means by which Western Society can be freed 
from such savage survivals which hamper the develop¬ 
ment of the personality of some of its members. It is 
not enough merely to describe and discuss. If research 
is left at this point the sociologist has no right to call 
himself a sociologist. Unless he can relate his work to 
the needs and problems of modern Western Society his 
work is not Sociology. Often the failure to realise what 
the real needs and problems of Mankind are has led 
to the undertaking of work involving a considerable 
amount of personal danger and hardship, to say 
nothing of mental labour, the net result of which has 
been something of mere academic interest. Anything 
which is of mere academic interest only is as much use 
to the sociologist as a crossword puzzle. It is true that 
it is difficult sometimes to know where to draw the line 
in one's investigations. An enquiry into the sexual 
life of certain obscure savage tribes may appear to have 
little connection with the needs of modern Western 
Society, but correlation and comparison of facts and 
conditions may bring to light some primitive fear or 
repression general among individuals of Western 
Society and wreaking a considerable amount of mental 
and moral damage. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
there are plenty of problems bulking far greater in 
importance than many of those chosen for research. 
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Poverty, unemployment, lack of education, interna¬ 
tional hatred—problems such as these are crying out 
for solution. They are of appalling magnitude—^which 
may help to explain why research on them is avoided; 
it is easier to choose something on a small scale which 
can be dealt with in detail. The solution of them de¬ 
pends, to a large extent, on the education of the peoples 
of Western Society. Until these evils have been abol¬ 
ished, the finer points of individual behaviour can 
await attention. But it is again true that their abolition 
depends in the last resort upon the attitude of ^he 
individual, and that attitude is determined by environ¬ 
ment, tradition, heredity and personal education. The 
individual, rather than Society, must be reached, for 
Society is composed of individuals. If the individual's 
attitude to sex or religion or patriotism is puerile or 
perverted, it is practically certain that his attitude to 
international relations and to Society as a whole will 
also be puerile and perverted. The student will see 
that it is not easy sometimes to determine where prac¬ 
tical interest leaves off and time-wasting “ academic ** 
interest begins. 

Having arrived at a realisation of the meaning 
of the science of Society, we are now in a position to 
discuss the aims of this science and the methods adopted 
to realise those aims. We can discuss also the general 
characteristics of Western Society and the nature of the 
problems that present themselves to the sociologist from 
a consideration of those characteristics. 



Chapter II 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Section i.—A pproaches to Sociology 

Although Sociology, young as it is, has justified its 
claims to be regarded as a science, and although there is 
a desire among sociologists to consolidate their position 
and find a common ground for discussion and for the 
development of Sociology, there is still a difference of 
opinion as to aims and methods; the field still remains 
to some extent somewhat vague. An attempt has been 
made in the foregoing pages to state the position of 
Sociology as exactly as the scope and general nature of 
the science will allow. This attempt, however, to some 
extent represents the personal views of the writer; it 
becomes necessary to examine the claims of various 
sociological writers and to determine the extent of the 
conflict that has arisen and to discover how far recon¬ 
ciliation is legitimately possible so as to effect a general 
conclusion which will define the aims and methods 
of the science sufficiently satisfactorily to enable the 
student to proceed without an inner conflict and con¬ 
fusion of ideas. 

The trends of thought regarding the objects and 
methods of Sociology may be resolved into two main 
schools.^ The first view of the relation between Soci¬ 
ology and the other social sciences regards Sociology as 
a specialism among other specialisms; the science is 
thus considered purely as the study of forms. In Ger¬ 
many this view goes back to Simmel, who distinguished 
between form and content, and studied as relations such 
forms as leadership and obedience, subordination and 
superordination, and competition. It is evident that 

‘ This account follows the lines of Ginsberg’s article, “ Recent 
Tendencies in Sociology,” in Economica, February 1933. 
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such discussions are highly abstract and are a view of 
sociological phenomena in isolation; they neglect, there¬ 
fore, the practical issues of life which are of the highest 
importance to the student who desires to get an idea 
of these phenomena related to life as it is. A similar 
remark may be made regarding the discussions of Vier- 
kandt, who attempted to arrive at the ultimate or 
irreducible forms of social life or experience, e.g. con¬ 
tagion of feeling and suggestion. Isolated facts or theo¬ 
rising regarding facts in isolation may be of use to the 
psychologist, but in Sociology, of all the sciences, finality 
is never so far away as when isolation is reached; the 
essence of social study is that all possible relevant facts 
and relations should be considered and a view of their 
totality found as far as possible. 

Von Wiese attempted a more ambitious “ formal ** 
Sociology in what he has described as Beziehungs- 
lehre/' He seeks to systematise the whole tissue of 
human relationships, his fundamental concepts being 
social process, social relation and social structure. Of 
these, the first is the really fundamental category; 
the properties studied are the degree and direction of 
association arfd dissociation; the Sociology of von Wiese 
provides an analysis and classification of social pro¬ 
cesses and social structure. He arrives at a formula 
which relates social process to an interaction between 
the individual’s native aptitudes moulded by his his¬ 
tory and the physical and social environment; his 
attempts at a formal classification of relationships are 
a basis of theoretical Sociology, but the main criticism 
of his work must lie in the use of the word “ theo¬ 
retical ” to describe it; he defines his fundamental 
terms vaguely, and while there is considerable ingenuity 
shown in the compilation of formulae, table and classi¬ 
fications, yet, in accordance with the principle insisted 
on throughout this work, there can be little value in 
generalisations so abstract as to obscure the real nature 
of the problems that lie before Mankind, the problems 
that deal with Man’s loves and hates, his desires and 
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aversions, his happiness and his misery. As Psychology, 
such theoretical discussions may be of Value, tout 
Sociology is more than a study; to be anything more 
than another form of abstract reasoning somewhat akin 
to Mathematics, it must deal with human beings as 
human beings and not as emotionless terms in a 
formula. This is the fundamental criticism of the 
treatment of Sociology as a study of forms—that forms 
can have no meaning apart from the human beings 
whose relationships they try to express; men and women 
are reduced to vaguely flitting abstractions. Such 
variables in the formulae as “ physical environment ” 
and “ experience ” are so complex and indefinite that 
the relationships expressed are at their best not very 
helpful. There are a million varieties of “ physical en¬ 
vironment ” and “ experience ” for a million human 
beings, and these factors themselves change for the 
individual from year to year, even from day to day: the 
world is grey for a millionaire with indigestion. A study 
of pure forms results in the formulation of abstractions 
which are either so general as to provoke the thought 
that they could have been arrived at without such a 
parade of chains of reasoning and manipulation of 
terms and simply by the exercise of ordinary common 
sense, or else so vague as to irritate the reader into 
wondering whether they mean anything at all. 

A broader view of Sociology, it is evident, is neces¬ 
sitated, and the transition to a more synthetic view of 
social life is illustrated by the work of Max Weber, 
whose work is the most important contribution of the 
German school to modern Sociology. Weber worked 
out in detail a scheme of social relationships; he 
considered historical fact, and he used his definitions 
to study the main trends of social development. He 
worked on the notion of “ ideal types ”; social beha¬ 
viour is defined as action which has reference to the 
behaviour of others in the intention of the agent; this 
action is determined by their behaviour either purpose¬ 
fully, or emotionally, or through established habit. His 
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ideal type is a mode of behaviour in the abstract, 
i.e., behaviour consciously determined when unaflEected 
by such deviatory factors as emotion. By this method 
of definition in terms of the probability of types of 
social behaviour, he defines such entities as the Church 
or marriage. He traces social process by a consideration 
of the successive appearances of ‘‘ typical social struc¬ 
tures. Weber's Sociology gains by its historical-minded- 
ness, but it is apt to be pnsiderably abstract and 
puzzling to the general reader, the unfortunate lay¬ 
man " who above all things needs guidance in broad 
and concrete issues, and who has been completely 
ignored—except in the abstract—by the academic 
worker intent upon satisfactory scientific definitions 
and terminological exactitude at all costs. 

Professor Maciver's Sociology is more concrete and 
closer to everyday life in its tendency towards empirical 
observation and comparative study. He recognises the 
central fact that social relationships are based upon 
mutual awareness and recognition of a common life. 
In his classification of the trends of human social rela¬ 
tionships he distinguishes, as basic factors, between 
attitudes, interests and motivations, and makes use of 
the findings of Social Psychology rather than sub¬ 
ordinates his theme to this science. By “ attitude " 
he means a quality or state of consciousness which in¬ 
volves a tendency to act in a certain way upon appro¬ 
priate stimulation. “ Interests " are objects which de¬ 
termine activity. “ The interests of men are the source 
of all social activity, and the changes in their interests 
are the source of all social evolution " {Community, 
Ch. II). In his analysis of social structure. Professor 
Maciver distinguishes three broad forms of groupings: 
(i) communities, which we have already defined and 
which in the light of his psychological approach he 
describes as circles of people sharing a whole set of 
interests; («) looser groupings, such as social classes, 
where the organisation is not formal but arises from 
common attitudes in response to common interests, and 
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(3) formal associations established for definite purposes. 
The student will readily see that this is an approach to 
the subject promising to be fruitful of results which will 
be both worthy to be ranked as scientific conclusions 
and at the same time really useful to our understanding 
of the forces underlying social movements and relations, 
as well as being something not too far removed from 
the capacity of the ordinary man and woman to com¬ 
prehend without an equipment of scientific jargon. 
We shall be dealing later in greater detail with Profes¬ 
sor Maciver’s work; for the moment we shall leave this 
discussion of treatments of Sociology as a science at this 
point and turn to a consideration of tht relation be¬ 
tween Sociology and those sciences which, because their 
business is to deal with some aspect of social life as a 
whole, are called the social sciences. 

Section 2.—Sociology as a Social Science 

The sciences whose field of study is Mankind as a 
whole are known as the social sciences, and those which 
deal with one aspect only of Men's relationships with 
one another are called the special social sciences. The 
essential difference between these sciences and the 
science of Sociology itself is that they deal with one 
aspect only of the relations between men and often 
may relate to an Average Man or Representative Man 
or individual Man abstracted, while Sociology takes 
cognisance of the individual members of Society as 
members of Society, giving this latter word its full 
meaning as we have defined it. 

This is very far from saying that to the sociologist 
the individual is of no importance. As will appear 
later, and as has already been hinted. Society has 
no meaning apart from the individuals comprising 
it, and it is always the individual that the sociolo¬ 
gist has in mind when he speaks in such phrases 
as “ the welfare of Society." The point is that 
Sociology has to do with any and every, relation- 
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ship between human beings constituting a society, while 
each of the other social sciences deals with a certain 
relationship only, and does not enter into the field of 
any other social science; the consequence is that the 
work of the special social scientist in his particular 
field involves a certain amount of abstraction. 

The student must beware of imagining that Sociology 
studies the totality of the world of reality around us and 
in us, the world of reality of which we ourselves are a 
part. That is entirely impossible, since we ourselves 
are part of the world of reality. Even when we con¬ 
centrate on one aspect only of men’s relationships, we 
are apt to fall into all kinds of errors because of the 
limited abilities of our minds to comprehend reality 
and especially because of the bias given to them by 
training, environment, heredity and experience. 
Sociology cannot attempt to probe the nature of Ulti¬ 
mate Truth. It can deal only with the general rela¬ 
tionships existing between men when they live in socie¬ 
ties, not with those relationships as possible aspects of 
the Deity or anything else which may be possible but 
is in fact vague and unknown. To thinking men and 
women the Universe is a riddle which is insoluble be¬ 
cause they themselves are part of the terms of the 
riddle. The simpler minds are content with a solu¬ 
tion of faith and self-sufficiency which is of no value 
to the scientist as a scientist, except as subject-matter 
for observation and comparison. Sociology has its limi¬ 
tations. It is not a religion; religion is one of its 
objects of study. 

Science is the systematic study of an aspect of reality. 
The scientist studies things as types of a class, and 
endeavours to discover the general principles or laws 
relating to that class. The chemist studies matter as a 
fact of inanimate nature and derives his laws from a 
study of matter from that aspect only—^he abstracts. 
He can tell us of what chemical substance our bodies 
are composed but he does not dream of going beyond 
that. He cannot relate the facts of our bodies to the 
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Universe as a whole; he does not attempt to discover 
the why and wherefore. 

The success attending the study of the natural 
sciences is well known. Mathematics is based upon 
exact definitions, and its conclusions are exact. The 
triumph of the human mind has been pronounced in 
the discovery of uniform tendencies in the mechanical 
sciences. Even where there is added the complication 
of life, the science of Biology has proved itself equal to 
the task of formulating tendencies which aye accepted 
as scientific. 

The social sciences have this central fact in common, 
that they deal with Man. Economics studies Man from 
the point of view of his getting a living. Ethics from 
the point of view of right conduct, Psychology from 
the point of view of mental experience. Students of 
social phenomena attempt to follow the physical scien¬ 
tists in formulating “laws” or tendencies, but the 
important difference between the “ laws ” of the social 
scientist and those of the physical scientist is that the 
physical laws may be regarded as holding permanently 
while the social tendencies are subject to modification. 
So long as certain conditions hold, so long will the 
action following physical law take place. A ball 
dropped from a height will fall towards the earth in a 
manner according to the terras of the law of gravita¬ 
tion. The student will observe that the “ law ” does 
not make it fall; “ gravitation ” may be just another 
name for “ a curvature in space.” The law is a state¬ 
ment of what happens under certain conditions, and 
existed long before the scientists discovered it. Sub¬ 
sequent research may explain the nature of the law 
more exactly; the law or tendency itself is permanent, 
whatever may be the explanation. 

In just the same way is the social scientist concerned 
with discovering tendencies or laws; it is his business 
to relate facts to one another. But his tendencies are 
never more than tendencies. He can say that as a 
result of his observations he has discdvered that under 
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certain circumstances men will tend to do such and 
such a thing; but he knows that not only may external 
circumstances modify their conduct, but, even if one 
disallows the possibility of these circumstances not 
having been taken into account, that men may them¬ 
selves modify their conduct of their own volition. This 
makes his work extremely difhcult, but it also makes 
for hope on the part of Mankind. Given certain cir¬ 
cumstances, there will be a tendency on the part of 
certain nations to go to war, but the individuals of 
those nations may modify their conduct of their own 
will and, refusing to acknowledge that this tendency is 
a law of nature, decide that it is not good that war 
should occur. For example, a volume appeared re¬ 
cently discussing practically the means of war-resistance 
which could be adopted by the people (The Citizen 
Faces War: Robert and Barbara Bonington). It is the 
fact of such complications that causes the sociologist to 
tread very warily in his formulation of tendencies. 

Is it possible, then, that Sociology can claim rank as 
one of the sciences? The claims of the “ special ” social 
sciences themselves have long been acknowledged, for 
in all of them the process of abstraction has taken place. 
As for Sociology itself, it is felt by many social scientists 
that so long as Sociology concerns itself only with the 
systematic arrangement of the observations of the rela¬ 
tions of social beings with one another, and thus con¬ 
fines itself to the determination of generalisations 
regarding such relationships, together with the formula¬ 
tion of tendencies from such generalisations, to that 
extent only it may be regarded as a science. 

But Sociology has no meaning apart from its applica¬ 
tions. Sociology is Applied Sociology. The generalisa¬ 
tions of the sociologist differ from the generalisations 
of the physicist and of the mathematician in this—that 
they apply only in particular cases and must be modified 
in accordance with the particular circumstances of the 
case considered; there is a “ law " or tendency to be 
worked out for every case. In the case of war and its 
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causes, when the German nation is under review, the 
absence of any such definite movement for war-resist¬ 
ance as occurred in Great Britain is a factor that must 
be taken into consideration. Although the new factor 
of increasing intelligence and will of men is an impor¬ 
tant one when the whole of Western civilisation is 
considered, when the special cases of Germany and Italy 
are considered as these countries are at the present day, 
this factor would necessarily have to be given less weight 
—though it is very difficult to judge precisely how much 
weight, since we do not know how deep or how super¬ 
ficial are the prevailing militaristic tendencies in these 
countries, although it may be possible by intensive study 
to gauge their extent. 

There is nothing comparable with these new and 
fluctuating factors in the natural sciences. There is no 
new factor involved in the statement that what was 
known as gravitation is a curvature in space—in fact, 
there is no new factor at all. Gravitation has always 
been and still is, whatever it may be called. But in 
Sociology the human factor is one which is changing, 
and at the same time it is the most important factor. 
The result is that the sociologist has to concentrate his 
attention on particular cases, and his work is made so 
much the more difficult. 

The writer has suggested that Sociology may be 
regarded as the science which studies Science and its 
application in relation to human life; the student may 
agree that here we have a conception of Sociology which 
disposes of the conflict raging round the question of its 
scope. Sociology differs essentially from all other 
sciences because its essence is that it is fundamentally a 
“ practicalscience. It cannot pretend to take a wholly 
abstract view of the relations between human beings, 
because such a view succeeds only in de-humanising 
them, thereby robbing the science of any pretensions 
to true conclusions as far as real flesh-and-blood human 
beings are concerned. It must study Man as he is in 
Society, and not Man in Society as something different 
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from Man in the ordinary business of life. It abstracts 
only to the extent that Man is studied from the point 
of view of his living in Society or in societies; it follows 
every other science in thus studying one aspect only 
of reality. It differs from every other science only 
because its subject-matter is different, but it follows 
every other science in employing the scientific method 
of observation, comparison, classification and the formu¬ 
lation of tendencies or “ laws,** and these tendencies 
as formulated are as acceptable as the tendencies formu¬ 
lated by every other science; they differ from those of 
the natural sciences only in that they are temporary 
and subject to modification, and become more complex 
and difficult of formulation as more and more factors 
are considered as coming into play. 

Sociology follows other sciences in using the results 
of other related sciences, and especially those of the 
special social sciences, just as Engineering uses the 
results of Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. It 
accepts the results of Psychology and Ethics. Just as 
Economics has to take into account the physical laws 
which affect agriculture, so Sociology has to take into 
account the findings of Economics in the economic 
sphere. The sociologist is not concerned with first 
principles; that is the business of Philosophy. He has 
to take certain things for granted. He takes for granted, 
for example, the economic law of Diminishing Return. 
He does not go back and work it out for himself for 
the purposes of Sociology, any more than the engineer 
has to go back to make sure that nobody is misleading 
him by working out for himself the mathematical 
formulae which he uses. Time, opportunity and apti¬ 
tude would in most cases be insufficient for this pro¬ 
cedure, even if it were desirable. 

Not only does Sociology accept the conclusions of the 
social sciences, but it “ brings together the results of the 
specialisms making the adjustments which are required, 
in view of the fact that the parts of the social life with 
which they severally deal are of varying importance in 
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determining the life of society as viewed as a whole ” 
(Ginsberg: Studies in Sociology, p. 7). 

The student will realise that Sociology is not a 
specialism among other specialisms, as some critics be¬ 
lieve. It “ deals with the broader conditions of social 
life which because of their generality do not come with¬ 
in the scope of the special social sciences ” (Ginsberg, 
ibid.). It thus aims at a synthetic view of social life 
as a whole, and the following of this conception of 
Sociology h^ resulted in such valuable studies as those 
of W estermarc tC on the Family. 

Stress has been laid on the conception of Sociology 
as the science which studies Science in its relation to 
human life, the science which observes and classifies the 
various ways in which human beings have studied and 
used Science in their daily life. It is a legitimate object 
of research for the sociologist to study how such a result 
of scientific research as the manufacture of poison gas 
has affected the lives of human beings, and how far men 
have made use of scientific research in such social 
sciences as Psychology and Ethics in dealing with this 
new factor of their ability to cause immense material 
destruction and human suffering. The object of life is 
happiness; is there yet such a science in being as the 
Science of Life whose findings will lead Mankind to 
that goal? The science of Sociology comes nearest to 
that conception; it is, in fact, the only approach to the 
problem. 

In treating Sociology as the science which uses Science 
it will be found that the sciences which are most nearly 
concerned in the process are those which deal with Man¬ 
kind as a whole, for it is the results of these specialisms 
which it is the task of Sociology to bring together. 
These are the special social sciences, and it is to these 
that it is now necessary to direct attention. 

Section 3.—The Special Social Sciences 

The special social sciences are those sciences which 
deal with the relations between human beings, each from 
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a particular aspect. Thus, Economics is the study of 
Mankind from the point of view of Man*s getting a 
living—the study of Wealth. As Marshall points out, 
it is op the one side a study of wealth and on the other 
and more important side a part of the study of Man. 
The implications of taking this partial view of Man¬ 
kind's activities have already been investigated; from 
our considerations, the conclusion has emerged that 
Economics is a specialism involving a considerable 
amount of abstraction; so that for its conclusions to be 
valuable to us they must be related to the conclusions 
of the other sciences dealing with the relations between 
men, and its abstractions must be corrected in the light 
of such correlation. 

A good deal of the abstraction arises because of the 
delimitation of the meaning of the term “ wealth " 
in Economics. ‘‘ Wealth" has not the meaning of 
** well-being" in a general sense. Although modern 
economists include what may be called personal wealth, 
such as the skill of the professional man, in the defini¬ 
tion of wealth, yet the economist deals only with those 
items which are desired by men, which are limited in 
supply, and which can be transferred, so that Economics 
confines itself to the conditions relating tp the produc¬ 
tion, exchange and distribution of those things—“ eco¬ 
nomic goods "—included in the above definition. It 
is concerned with the preferences of the individual for 
one thing of limited supply over another, but it is no 
concern of the economist to enquire into the reason for 
such preference. He is concerned with the conditions 
of the actual exchange of things, and with the conditions 
of production and distribution attendant upon the 
desire for exchange; it is no part of the science to en¬ 
quire why an individual should desire a dose of opium 
in preference to hearing a symphony; still less does it 
enquire which of these two desires is the better in ulti¬ 
mate value with reference to the highest good; it accepts 
the fact of preference. Such psychological facts as the 
desire of a man for a greater gain in preference to a 
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smaller one, the desire for a profit of ten pounds in 
preference to one of five pounds, the economist takes 
for granted. He cannot attempt to estimate such factors 
as ignorance, fear or stupidity on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual or of crowds in relation to the ideal of the high¬ 
est good, though he cannot afford to neglect the 
economic effects of these factors. But he accepts these 
effects as effects to be taken into consideration for the 
purposes of economic analysis, not as material for a 
consideration of proposals for the improvement of men's 
Uves. 

It will readily be seen that Psychology is a specialism 
of corresponding degree; it deals with the facts of men¬ 
tal experience. A Social Psychology would have to be 
wider in its scope and less abstract than a science of 
pure mental processes, for not only would it have to 
take into account the psychical elements involved in 
the relationships of individual minds with one another, 
but also the psychical environment and the tradition 
of material and spiritual culture which are so impor¬ 
tant a part of environment in its wider sense. Social 
Psychology “ seeks to determine the nature of the psy¬ 
chological conditions of social life. Thus it deals with 
the means and methods of intersubjective intercourse. 
... In its more special aspects it deals with the 
psychological characteristics of social groups . . . with 
the effects of these social formations upon the mentality 
of the individuals constituting them, and with the re¬ 
sults of contact between groups " (Ginsberg, Studies in 
Sociology, pp. ig-i^o). It therefore embraces the study 
of the psychological factors involved in the formation 
of communities, associations and institutions, the study 
of the psychology of crowds and of human organisation 
and of democracy and other forms of political grouping; 
it contemplates the nature of national and social char¬ 
acteristics, of tradition; it examines the theories of a 
“ group mind " or “ social mind," and it studies the 
mental relations between the individual and the society 
in which he finds himself. In brief, it is the part of 
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Social Psychology to examine the facts of the mental 
life of the individual in Society, and here again it is not 
incumbent on the sociologist to work from first prin¬ 
ciples but to accept such facts from the psychologist as 
the latter has established. 

It requires no great leap of the imagination to con¬ 
nect Psychology with Ethics, which is concerned with 
ends to be achieved—the antithesis of Economics, which 
deals with means. The ethical scientist is intimately 
concerned with standards of conduct, not merely his¬ 
torically and comparatively, but with the question as to 
what constitutes the highest good, perhaps with what 
ought to be regarded as good; though some people 
would regard the latter end as the special province of 
Philosophy. Those who concentrate merely on his¬ 
torical facts and the comparison of standards of con¬ 
duct, and avoid the fundamental question of what ought 
to be good for Mankind, are in the same position as the 
sociologists who pursue similar paths—their work is of 
value as a basis for further investigation but of none 
in itself. 

This problem of the highest good for Mankind 
is a much greater one than is generally admitted, 
for it is not easy to disentangle oneself from the effect 
of one’s training and environment. Everyone who is 
a member of Western Society will agree that it is an 
evil custom to kill one’s aged mother when she becomes 
too old to work, and there is something more to this 
than mere custom on the part of Western civilisation. 
There is obviously something wrong here with the 
thesis “ that there is nothing good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” Custom or no custom, tradition or no 
tradition, there seems to be something inherently evil 
about the thought of killing a loved one. But not 
everyone is agreed upon issues which are just as funda¬ 
mental, though they are not generally regarded in this 
light. From the tangled web of superstition, ignor¬ 
ance, tradition, training and environment, the social 
scientist must extract an ideal which should be Man- 
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kind’s ultimate aim in his search for happiness. 

The study of the relations between a legal system 
and those who have come into conflict with the stan¬ 
dards of conduct laid down by that legal system is 
known as Criminology. The criminologist (far removed 
from the popular character of fiction in the public 
mind) must study statistics of crime; he must possess 
such knowledge of Psychology as will enable him to 
relate the fact of offending against the law to the mind 
of the offender; the findings of his researches he turns 
over to the sociologist, so that the latter can relate them 
to his study of Society as a whole. 

Such considerations lead inevitably to the question 
of the control of the qualities of future generations. 
To “ the science of the agencies under social control 
which may improve or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations ” (Galton) is given the name of 
Eugenics. It is the science concerned with human 
stock, and it is one which has received a considerable 
amount of attention of late years. The sociologist is as 
intimately concerned with the future as with the past, 
for Science is not limited by the time dimension. 
Applied Eugenics requires Sociology, just as Sociology 
requires Eugenics; indeed. Applied Eugenics, like 
Applied Economics, is part of the Sociology which has 
been defined in this book. The social sciences in their 
practical application are interrelated and are necessary 
the one to the other. 

It is unnecessary to point out the similar .connections 
that exist between Sociology and Ethnology, the science 
of Race, Anthropology, the study of the origins of Man, 
and Politics, which is concerned with the problems of 
Government. 

These are the special social sciences. They each deal 
with one particular aspect of the relations between men 
living in societies. It remains to relate Sociology to 
those other branches of social knowledge which, 
although not regarded as social sciences to the extent 
that they deal especially with the preseftt world and 
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Man's relation to it and to Society, are nevertheless 
intimately connected with Sociology by virtue of the 
nature and scope of their subject-matter. 

Section 4.—Sociology and History 

Sociology a nd History do not differ fundan^entally in 
the kindjgf Tho wIMg elRe^ “The differ- 

ehce^Betwe^ them is one of eiri^^is rather than one 
of content. /Histog^ealsj^ the reconstrij^ion of the 
way in whKii. oc^rredT ahdT^iaEs 

to pjtlmaig the importance of those events i n lRF^r y 
of MankindAIt is a record rather than a discussion. 
(The" socidrogi^ seeks to discover the general tendencies 
whichT determine the social movements of Mankind 
the present day, and endeavours to point to the conse- 
cjuence of such tendencies if they are allowed to con¬ 
tinue,'and to indicate the po^ssibilifies attendant upon 
ManY use 'of the resources, material, physical and men- 
ratr'at his disposal.^ It is obvious that neither the 
sociologist nor the Tiistorian can exclude references to 
values. In estimating the importance of the events he 
is studying, the historian must adopt the effects of his 
own judgment—there must be some background as to 
the scale of historical events in his mind, and that back¬ 
ground of valuation must be very similar to the back¬ 
ground of the sociologist. Indeed, to some extent, the 
fields of the historian and of the sociologist are identical. 
History deals with the movements of Mankind in the 
past. The sociologist continues the work of the his¬ 
torian by relating the knowledge thus gained to the 
elucidation of the problems of the present and of the 
future. The sociologist should be able to take over the 
results of the historian, as he takes over the findings of 
the psychologist and the anthropologist, and relate them 
to the study of Society. 

It is due to the haziness of ideas that has prevailed 
regarding the scope of Sociology, and the lack of crystal¬ 
lisation pf the ideas and methods of the science, that a 
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conflict has arisen in connection with the question of 
the relation’between Sociology and History. Suspicion 
of the claims of the new science and too narrow views 
of its scope and subject-matter have resulted in what 
amounts to a defence on the part of some historians 
against the encroachment of their field. Professor Bury, 
for example, defends the independence of History. M. 
Berr claims that Sociology deals only with the social 
element in History. The French historians are in gen¬ 
eral sympathetic to the claims of Sociology, but the 
school represented by Troeltsch asserts that there is a 
radical difference in.the type of knowledge of the two 
sciences. History in Troeltsch’s view being the “ con¬ 
crete and intuitive representation of individual wholes ’’ 
(Ginsberg, Studies in Sociology, p. 31), while the central 
fact that emerges from Troeltsch's discussion of human¬ 
ity is the insistence upon “ culture-phases ’’ as opposed 
to a concept of humanity as a whole or to human 
evolution. 

But social theory and social history cannot be dis¬ 
sociated. The studies of Sombart on the common ele¬ 
ments in European capitalism, or Vinogradoff on his¬ 
torical jurisprudence, of See on agrarian conditions in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, provide abun¬ 
dant evidence of this fact. To students who have fol¬ 
lowed the exposition of the aims and methods of 
Sociology so far given in this work the intrinsic 
relatedness of Sociology and History will be more than 
apparent. 

Perhaps the newness of the science of Sociology itself 
as distinct from the various studies in Anthropology, 
Criminology and so on, which have been classified 
under the convenient general name of Sociology instead 
of being regarded as contributions to the special social 
or related sciences, has had much to do with the attitude 
regarding the differences between Sociology and History 
as fundamental. Certainly the fact that for so many 
years “ History has been so important a subject in 
the educational curriculum while Sociology has been 
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practically unheard-of outside the walls of the university 
is a factor which has had its effects on mental training, 
psychic environment and tradition. It is only quite 
recently that “ History," right up to the upper forms 
of secondary schools, has meant anything else but the 
recounting of an accumulated fund of national tradition 
and folk-lore. The demands of the State, made more 
often subconsciously, but here and there deliberately, 
have meant that the kind of " History " taught had as 
its aims the inculcation of national patriotism. This 
policy is one which the Nazi system pursued with full 
knowledge and approval of its evil consequences. An 
event of importance in the historical field was the pub¬ 
lication of that popular exposition of world history, the 
Outline of History by Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Only by co-operation can Mankind progress. The 
fact itself is obvious, but the means by which such co¬ 
operation may be established are disputed. Co-opera¬ 
tion implies a knowledge on the part of men of the 
facts of Society, implies sociality, a term which has 
already been defined. The teaching of History must 
make clear to men what the conditions of such co¬ 
operation are, and what sociality means. It must show 
in what respects Mankind has failed in its search for 
happiness in the past, so that these errors may be 
avoided in the future. The study of Sociology should 
develop the idea of the common consciousness of social 
relations between men, and, taking up from the study 
of History the results which have been established, 
relate them to the story of Mankind in the present. 
History and Sociology cannot be divorced. The eluci¬ 
dation of sociological problems involves co-operation on 
the part of the historian in the presentation of an 
account of social forces and motives of the past, and 
the sociologist must aid the historian in the discovery 
of the social aspects of historical movements. Only by 
the sociological interpretation of historical facts can 
Mankind be brought to gain a clear idea of the mean¬ 
ing of the past and its significance for the future. 



Fio. 2.— The Study of Anthropology 
(after Marett) 
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Section 5 .—Sociology and Biology 

It is evident that to the sociologih the study of the 
science of life is of the utmost importance. “ Our ideas 
of what sort of progress is possible or desirable for 
man must depend in part at least upon our views of 
his nature, his manner of origination, the methods by 
which changes have occurred and can occur in him, and 
the relation which he bears to the rest of nature " 
(Professor H. J. Muller, Out of the Night). In the last 
resort, the sort of job Man is going to make out of 
living on this earth depends upon his psychical and 
physical constitution and what he can make out of him¬ 
self. He must know what sort of powers he has and 
is likely to develop for a full understanding of his own 
nature. He must realise his own shortcomings before 
he can take steps to overcome them. 

The human race is still very young. The thousands 
of years that have passed since our ancestors first learnt 
to fashion sticks and stones into weapons are but a 
moment lost among the aeons which have rolled on since 
life first appeared on this globe. The development of 
the stick-sharpening and stone-fashioning arts has pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly with the exercise of Man's tool-using 
faculties, reaching its culminating point to-day in the 
aeroplane, the skyscraper, the ocean liner, the sub¬ 
marine; but his mental and moral development has 
proceeded at a much slower rate, and it is not surprising 
to find him still in the grip of repressions and taboos 
similar to those which confine and torture the life of 
the savage. 

The breaking of the shackles of primitive supersti¬ 
tions, fears, hates and beliefs is one of the most impor¬ 
tant aims of the study of Sociology, and it is here that 
the central science of Sociology asks most of its sister 
sciences. Psychology and Biology. For Sociology seeks 
to study the effects of the mental and physical diflFer- 
ences between human beings on their groupings and 
institutions, and, conversely, the effects of the action of 
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social institutions and groupings on human beings, 
themselves. It seeks to learn the effects of contact be¬ 
tween groups, of mixtures. It seeks to learn what 
selective forces are at work in the world producing the 

kinds of men and women that exist, how great these 
forces are, what changes they undergo and the condi¬ 
tions which produce such changes. It seeks to deter¬ 
mine what course of evolution, if any, the human race 
as a whole, or groups, or institutions, or societies are 
following. It seeks to know what part heredity plays 
in the moulding of individual physical and mental 
differences, and how far heredity modifies and is modi¬ 
fied by environment and experience. It enquires into 
the claims of Eugenics and seeks to determine what 
part is played by the quality of the stock in human 
associations and the factors that govern the quality of 
the stock. It faces the tremendous problem of how far 
and in what ways the human stock may be improved. 
Already investigations have borne fruit, and it is be¬ 
coming clearer that an equitable social system is the 
best remedy for many existing defects in huixian stock. 
It is true that evidence of serious hereditary defect, 
as in certain cases of feeble-mindedness, may require 
actions directed towards the elimination of stock, but the 
relative importance of such problems must not be exag¬ 
gerated. Sociologists are the first to recognise the present 
lack of data and of careful, dispassionate, detailed en¬ 
quiry into biological problems affecting their study of 
Mankind. Their complaint is that so little opportunity 
is as yet afforded for the pursuit of such studies. Never¬ 
theless, the proportion of those who take a serious 
interest in sociological problems is increasing, and when 
greater resources, both material and mental, are placed 
at the disposal of the social scientists, it is evident that 
the help of Biology will prove immeasurably valuable 
to the sociologist. 

The biological factor of the hereditary differences in 
mental and bodily capacity between individuals of the 
same race has obviously a very great importance. En- 
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vironment is non-creative; it cannot of itself implant 
tendencies or capacities in Man; the tendencies or capa¬ 
cities must first be there, inborn in Man, before environ¬ 
ment can play upon them and either develop them or 
suppress them. Environment can help only to develop 
or retard, and cannot effect the progress of the race. 

The factor of selection is now recognised to have 
played an important part in the evolution of Man from 
a lower organism. After the publication of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, biological conceptions came into 
social science. Until a century or so ago it was a com¬ 
mon belief that the world as we know it had a very 
sudden origin, but it has now become evident that the 
existing forms of life were not all the forms of life that 
had ever existed; there have been a great variety of 
beings which have had their being and then ceased to 
be. Geology has traced the development of a past 
which was far longer than had ever been suspected. 

The theory of organic evolution suggested that these 
ancient forms had been evolved from some previous 
simpler forms; that, indeed, this evolution is part of the 
cosmic evolution by which the universe has reached its 
present organisation. 

The Greeks were first among European people 
to encourage any critical speculation concerning 
the origin of the Cosmos. The Greek philosophers 
sought for a permanent element to account for 
the visible changes taking place around them. But 
they did not suggest a theory of organic evolution; 
they conceived the idea of fundamental forms such as 
water, air, etc., from which other forms developed. The 
fossils were recognised as remains of plants and animals, 
but they did not suggest to the Greek mind a general 
process of organic evolution. There was a persistent 
belief that living beings generated spontaneously from • 
non-living matter, and this belief was probably largely 
responsible for the failure of the Greeks to pursue their 
speculations regarding the origins of plant and animal 
life. 
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Lucretius (98-55 b.c.)/ the Roman philosojDher, came 
near to a comprehension of evolution in certain aspects; 
his writings rest upon a basis of knowledge of animals 
and of the primitive races of Mankind. 

In the Middle Ages there was a decline of science. 
Copernicus (1473-1543) showed the true relation of the 
earth to the sun and planets, but he was reluctant to 
publish his whole work—it was dangerous in those 
times to dispute orthodoxy; there was stagnation in the 
held of evolution as in other branches of science, though 
the concept of evolution was longer delayed than any 
other scientihc generalisation of equal importance. 

The hrst scientihc formulation of organic evolution 
occurred during the middle of the eighteenth century. 
During the hfteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies knowledge of the number and kinds of animals 
and plants became cumulative, and in the eighteenth 
century there appeared the botanical classihcation of 
Linnaeus ‘ (1707-1778). But to Buffon (1707-1788), 
more than to any other individual, belongs the 
credit of having formulated the hrst scientihc 
theory of organic evolution. He stressed the idea 
that particular types, very different one from the 
other, might have descended from a common ancestor. 
He went so far as to suggest that all living things may 
have arisen from one identical source. 

Buffon suffered from the disadvantage of living in an 
atmosphere of orthodox tradition; otherwise, he would 
doubtless have pursued his researches further. His fears 
of persecution were not unfounded, for he was forced to 
conceal his scientihc beliefs. During the later half of 
the eighteenth century, there were many other advo¬ 
cates of this doctrine of modihcation put forward by 
Buffon—there were, for example, the Transmutation- 
. ists, who believed in the transmutation of species. 

Diderot (1713-1784) revealed further evidence of 
descent in his investigations in anatomy and embry¬ 
ology. He was one of a band of free-thinking philoso¬ 
phers who battled against the tyranny of the Church. 
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During the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
theory of the transmutability of species was commonly 
discussed on the Continent, but it-was not a subject of 
scientific discussion in England until the nineteenth 
century, when Darwin (1809-1882) conducted his re¬ 
searches. 

Those who were connected with early theories of evo¬ 
lution were not orthodox*scientists; and the early part of 
the nineteenth century was unfavourable to science. 

The ideas of Lamarck (1744-1829) were a natural 
development^ of the theories of Buffon. Lamarck was 
a man of science rather than a philosopher. Historically 
the importance of his theory of causes is to be fqund in 
the fact that his was the first comprehensive account 
of the causes of the evolutionary process, though it is 
opposed to that of Darwin. Lamarck accepted evolution 
as a fact; he suggested as an explanation of its causes his 
theory of the inherited effect of use and disuse of 
faculties and of the impress of environment. The gist 
of the Lamarckian theory is that the individual is modi¬ 
fied by the use or disuse ^of his organs and faculties, 
and that these are transmitted by the ordinary pro¬ 
cesses of reproduction to his descendants. The details 
of structure and function acquired by an organism 
during its own lifetime are inherited by the next gen¬ 
eration; his hypothesis is, therefore, called the theory of 
the Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics. Lamarck’s 
formulation of his own doctrine was complicated by 
mystical ideas and his views have never been widely 
accepted—certainly not in Great Britain and America; 
they have found more favour in France. Of late years 
the failure to find conclusive evidence in favour of the 
theory has told against it. 

In 1830 there appeared the first volume of Lyell's 
Principles of Geology; in this work the principle of 
geological evolution was formulated, giving an explana¬ 
tion of the present rock structure of the earth. It was 
also about this time that Charles Darwin set out on 
his voyage in H.M.S. Beagle, 

3 
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During the early decades of the nineteenth century 
it came to be recognised that the farther we went back 
in time the greater was the diversity in types of living 
things which were unaccounted for. The evidences of 
violent geological disturbances in the past were inter¬ 
preted as indications of new creations, and in this way 
it was thought possible to save the Bible story of 
Creation; the story of the Flood could be regarded as 
the history of one such cataclysm. But Lyell, in his 
Principles of Geology, showed that in spite of violent 
disturbances there had been orderly development. 

In 1859 appeared Darwin's Origin of Species; the 
simultaneous formulation of the thesis of this work by 
Alfred Russel Wallace and Charles Darwin marked a 
new stage in the development of evolutionary theory. 
Darwin's work established the theory of organic evo¬ 
lution as an account of the past history of living things, 
and offered in the theory of* natural selection what then 
appeared to be an adequate explanation of the origin 
of species and hence of the causes of evolution. The 
scientific world was convinceji of the truth of evolution¬ 
ary causation, and most people to-day have at least a fair 
acquaintance with its main principles. 

The importance of these biological studies to the 
sociologist lies in the application of biological concep¬ 
tions to sociological study. It is of interest to consider, 
for example, a letter written by Lord Dawson of Penn 
which appeared in The Times dated November 4th, 
1936. In his first paragraph Lord Dawson points out 
that a campaign for the bettering of national physique 
“ must comprehend the whole field of health and fitness 
if it is to avoid the danger of being obscured by a 
f^^ade of playing-fields and swimming-pools." He indi¬ 
cates the distinction that exists between physical educa¬ 
tion and physical recreation, and points out the fact that 
" a young man or woman may be excellent at games 
and yet possess defects of structure boding ill for his or 
her future fitness." 

Social services, the letter goes on to state, have nulli- 
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hed the operation of the elimination of the unfit by 
natural selection (e.g. the mortality from tuberculosis 
has been halved in the past twenty-five years), and the 
necessity of thinking out an alternative policy has not 
been realised. Lord Dawson suggests that an alternative 
policy would comprise: 

(a) Plans to promote fitness during the period of 
rearing and development. 

(b) Plans to secure that the most fit among the 
youth, from wherever they derive, have every oppor¬ 
tunity to get to the forefront of the community as 
exemplars and leaders. 

(c) Plans to devise special and kindly measures for 
dealing with the residue inherently unfit.'* 

Under (b), he foretells that if the best in body and 
mind reach the front, they will determine standards 
and values to the advantage of the nation; “ from these 
standards and values and the tastes deriving therefrom 
will result a process of unconscious selective mating 
which will make for fit progeny.” It may be 
suggested that the process of selective mating should 
be, above all, a conscious one, it being necessary that 
the fit should not mate with the unfit or mentally in¬ 
ferior. ” At the other end of the scale, the funda¬ 
mentally unfit youth should be given kindly though 
economical shepherding and elemental training; no 
attempt should be made to raise them above their bio¬ 
logical level ”—and in the next paragraph Lord Dawson 
asks the potent question, ” Is it not a duty of each 
generation to hand down fit children to posterity? ” 
After a consideration of the decline of the birth-rate 
and the effects of contraception—in connection with 
which Lord Dawson suggests that ” contraception can 
be misused and in some instances families are too small 
for the health of the mother, the happiness of the family, 
and the vitality of the nation ”—he stresses the need for 
” motherhood clinics ” where instruction could be given 
to young women ” on sex relations, hygiene, pregnancy. 
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i£ and when and how contraception should be practised, 
infant care, etc.” He suggests that the burden of taxa¬ 
tion is a deterrent of parenthood; the vastness of the 
sum required for social services leads to the reflection 
that it would be more profitable to build up a fit race 
by classification and selective handling rather than by 
adopting a policy of ” treating the wheat and the tares 
in the field of life as if they were the same.” 

This leads him to his last heading (c), ” the measures 
for dealing with the inherently unfit part of the popu¬ 
lation.” Those whose defects render them undesirable 
as parents should be ” actively discouraged from repro¬ 
duction.” He points to the glaring fact that ” to-day 
there are some 5550,000 mental defectives in this country 
who are free to marry,” and sums up his arguments in 
the significant sentence, ” The fact remains that 
good nurture cannot be a make-weight against bad 
breeding.” / 

The prospect of breeding a race of supermen is one 
which is superficially attractive, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the method of advance in human com¬ 
munities has been the same as that in the animal world. 
The struggle for existence and the survival of the fit¬ 
test may have had some part in producing the strongest 
animals, those best fitted to survive in their particular 
environment. But Man is a spirit; he is part of the 
physical world, but it is not his whole world. Whatever 
may be one's personal interpretation of the terms, nearly 
every human being has some perception of the exist¬ 
ence of and a dim yearning towards those values which 
he describes as Truth, Beauty, Justice, Right. Even 
the most whole-hearted individualist cannot believe 
completely in the principle of ” Each for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” If evolution had pro¬ 
ceeded entirely on these lines, it would be difficult to 
account for the existence and growth of any sentiments 
of sympathy and self-sacrifice, of any feelings of soli¬ 
darity and brotherhood; in short, it would be difficult to 
account for any social life at all except that based only 
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on self-interest or upon rudimentary combination for 
the sake of food and defence. What may be called the 

D uality of sociality cannot be regarded merely as a 
evelopment of the parental instinct, considered by 
many psychologists as the source of the tender emotions. 
Sociality is a term which may be defined as conscious¬ 
ness of and willing participation in the social life of 
a community; and it may manifest itself in a person 
without his experiencing the tender emotions arising 
from the parental instinct, for we do not hesitate to go 
to the assistance of any person in trouble, whether he 
be friend or foe, stranger or acquaintance. Such an 
impulse, it has been suggested, arises from a general 
desire for the welfare of other members of one's species 
in general. 

As a matter of fact, the struggle for existence has not 
been as fierce as many people generally suppose. In 
his Origin of Species, Darwin urged that the term 
struggle for existence " should not be understood in 
the narrow sense as a stark struggle between individuals 
for the means of existence. In the Descent of Man, 
Darwin pointed out that among numerous species of 
animals the struggle between individual members of 
the same group gives place to co-operation, so that sur¬ 
vival is not always of the strongest but of those who 
combine and support one another, for the enemies of 
one individual are the enemies of all other individuals 
of the same species, and while these foes are ordinarily 
of such strength as to be capable of annihilating the 
single individual, the united strength of a number of 
individuals may be capable of holding them in check 
for all and each. Similarly, an individual who is in 
rebellion against the order of things in any community 
does not proceed to wage a lone struggle against Society. 
He seeks other individuals who feel as he feels; and 
these individuals form themselves into a group to 
struggle collectively. Thus there arise within a com¬ 
munity numerous associations, the individual members 
of which contribute their small degree of power to the 
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whole. The women's franchise was gained in this way. 
Such a collective struggle against common foes has 
been carried on by many species of animals and by 
early Man. The small strength of Man, as Darwin ob¬ 
served in his Descent of Man, is more than counter¬ 
balanced by his intellectual power and by his social 
qualities, which led him to give aid to and receive aid 
from his fellow-men. 

It is very important to realise that the fittest which 
will survive in the struggle for existence are not neces¬ 
sarily the best. Unfortunately, the phrase ‘‘ survival of 
the fittest" has come to be regarded as the “ survival 
of the best,*’ so that many people believe that all we 
have to do is to sit still and let Nature weed out those 
who cannot adapt themselves to the given conditions of 
their lives. But conditions may be such that cunning, 
brutality and greed can survive where honesty, gentle¬ 
ness and generosity cannot; in this case, the so-called 
fit **—the cunning, brutal and avaricious—^will sur¬ 
vive, whilst the “ unfit ’*—the honest, gentle and gener¬ 
ous—will be eliminated. We cannot, therefore, be con¬ 
tent to leave selection to the conditions of life as they 
happen to be. Conditions must be created which will 
favour the survival of the best, and these conditions 
need not tend towards hardness of physical environ¬ 
ment. Apart from the fact that the “ tough ** person 
is not necessarily of the best type, it should be realised 
that hard physical conditions do not necessarily make 
for fitness, but often the reverse. The Siberian horse, 
for example, can survive under conditions which would 
exterminate the European horse, but its strength and 
performance are inferior. In any case, Man's position 
at the summit of organic life is due to his mental 
achievement, and the story of the growth of his mental 
achievement is largely the story of his triumph over 
his physical environment. So far has this triumph ex- 
tenaed, indeed, that we may well be satisfied for the 
time being with the ektent of Man’s command over his 
physical resources and turn our attention to the develop- 
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ment of the spiritual life. Greed, brutality, lust, have 
so often in the last few years of Man's existence nulli- 
lied the fruits of his victories over Nature and, indeed, 
turned them into means for the destruction of his 
fellow-men and of himself. So efficient have his power$ 
of destruction become that a crisis in his history has 
been reached—it seems that he must develop spiritually 
or perish. Fortunately, a comparison of his former 
state of extreme brutality with his present state, in 
which there is at least a desire for culture on the part 
of millions of human beings, must give grounds for re¬ 
garding the latter development as being at least 
extremely improbable. 

Section 6 .—Social Philosophy 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
show that Sociology can have no meaning apart from 
its application to the problems that confront Mankind. 
That is to say, the element of value is emphasised, and 
by this word value is meant the construction which is 
put upon Man's ideas of his place in the Universe. 

Even if it were part of the job of the sociologist to 
reason upon the actual place of Mankind in the Uni¬ 
verse, he would have to confess that his work would be 
singularly free from anything in the nature of results. 
Nobody has yet succeeded in specifying that place; no¬ 
body can tell us why we are in this world, what we are 
supposed to be doing here, and the relation of our acts 
to the universal scheme. We know that Man is as 
much spirit as matter, or more spirit than matter; we 
are beginning to realise something of the wonderful 
powers with which he is endowed—^research into the 
subconscious world has taught us that—and there 
appears to be some sort of scientific justification for a 
belief in a continued existence after the death of his 
body. But here we tread on dangerous ground; psychic 
research has not advanced to the same degree as re-» 
search in the material sciences. Beyond such frag- 
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mentary knowledge, we know nothing, and continued 
searching after knowledge on the lines of verbal argu¬ 
ment can lead only to the state of mind described in 
the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm: 

** Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went/* 

What, then, is Social Philosophy? It has been said 
above that Sociology lays stress on the element of value, 
and throughout this work there is the constant recur¬ 
rence of the theme that the ultimate use of Sociology is 
the pointing out to Mankind the way that leads to the 
living of a rich, full life, the attainment of as complete 
a happiness as possible. There may be some discus¬ 
sion, some divergence of opinion, as to how this end 
may be best attained, but there can be no doubt as to 
the full meaning of the end itself, when once this 
meaning has been scientifically demonstrated. There 
can be no question of opinion; the object of sociological 
science is to shift men from the clogging bog of opinion 
to the firm ground of scientific certainty. The scientist 
has no concern with opinions as to whether an equal 
income for everybody is one means of making people 
happy; that sort of thing has been, is being and will be 
thrashed out by the public-house orators. His job is the 
far more difficult one of comprehending the implica¬ 
tions of possibilities and weighing their effects on all 
aspects of social life, as far as lies in his power. 

When we wander into the realms of Philosophy, we 
often get perilously near to empty verbiage, since it is 
impossible for human beings to attain knowledge of the 
Absolute. But Social Philosophy need not concern 
itself with the Absolute. It confines itself for all prac¬ 
tical purposes to an endeavour to arrive at some concep¬ 
tion of Man in relation to the rest of the Universe, 
not necessarily from that completely detached view- 
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point impossible of attainment in practice. Just as 
Sociology takes up the results of the social sciences and 
relates them to one another, so Social Philosophy takes 
up the results of Sociology and relates them to the life 
of Man. It constantly relates these results to the con¬ 
ception of value, to what, for want of a better phrase, 
we may call the conception of the Highest Good. If, 
for example, the researches of the sociologist indicate 
that the following of certain lines of conduct will lead 
to war among the nations of Europe, while the following 
of another set of lines of conduct will lead to peace and 
a widening of the activities of Man and a greater fulfil¬ 
ment of the powers that Man possesses, it is Social Philo¬ 
sophy which endeavours to weigh the relative merits of 
both these lines of conduct. Thus—and we cannot avoid 
this issue—standards of right and wrong are involved, 
and we are left with the query as to who or what is to 
determine what is right and what is wrong. The aid 
of Ethics must be sought, but it can be an aid only, 
for here we are not concerned merely with what men 
at various periods of history, or in various societies, past 
and present, have considered, or now consider to be 
right and wrong, but what is right and wrong. It may 
be easy for a modern Westerner to agree that it is 
wrong for a man to kill his aged mother when she 
ceases to be of material use to him and requires sup¬ 
port, but it is by no means easy to obtain agreement 
on what should be done with our criminals—whether 
it is best that they should be clapped into prison or sent 
to a mental hospital to be psycho-analysed and treated 
as sufferers from mental disease. 

The general development of Mankind must see the 
solving of such problems in the comparatively near 
future. It is the part of Social Philosophy to observe 
and guide such development. As men's mental powers 
develop by constant striving to obtain knowledge by 
means of scientific research, so does Social Philosophy 
fit each piece of new knowledge into place in relation 
to the whole. To take an example—let us suppose that 

3* 
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the biologists at length discover the factors which lead 
to mental deficiency. The sociologists would take up 
their results and relate them to the economic, political, 
psychological and other conditions which affect or are 
affected by mental deficiency and endeavour to present 
a true picture of mental deficiency in relation of the 
life of Mankind as a whole—what mental deficiency 
means to the race, how it arose and by what means it 
is to be eradicated. 

It has been intimated in this book that it is the task 
of Sociology itself to relate the results of the social 
sciences and the material sciences to the highest good 
of Mankind, and therefore the student will take it that 
there is a certain amount of overlapping of the fields of 
Sociology and Social Philosophy. In a sense this is 
true. Sociology and Social Philosophy are complemen¬ 
tary to one another. But he must never forget that 
Sociology itself, Sociology proper, is a science, and the 
implications of this statement we have already 
examined. Social Philosophy must take the results of 
Sociology for granted, because whatever conclusions are 
reached by Sociology must necessarily be accepted as 
scientific truth. But Sociology takes Social Philosophy 
as a guide for its investigations and accepts its con¬ 
clusions as to the value of the results of Sociology. As 
a science, it is not the business of Sociology to enquire 
what is the highest good of Mankind, but, working for the 
highest good, it accepts the ruling of Social Philosophy as 
to what is the highest good; in a sense, Social Philosophy 
is the “ religion of Sociology. Sociology is applied 
social science. Social Philosophy is the consideration of 
the right and wrong of such application. To take 
another simple example to illustrate the point, it would 
be the part of Sociology to determine the social effects 
of strangling fifty per cent, of the girl babies of a society 
at birth; it would be the part of Social Philosophy to 
consider those effects in relation to the highest good of 
the society and of Mankind. 

Nevertheless, it will be seen that one cannot separate 
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Sociology and Social Philosophy into watertight com¬ 
partments. Sociology cannot exclude references to 
values, by virtue of its very nature. And the connection 
between Sociology and Social Philosophy is most inti¬ 
mate when one gets away from abstract theorising about 
things which do not seriously concern the happiness on 
this earth of the ordinary man, and concentrates on such 
urgent matters as the equitable distribution of wealth. 
Here Sociology and Social Philosophy walk hand in 
hand, for Social Philosophy shows how far this end is 
desirable and to what extent it may be satisfactorily 
pursued, indicating the methods of study, while Soci¬ 
ology, co-ordinating the results of the special social 
sciences, indicates to what extent and by what means 
the aim is attainable. It is then for Social Philosophy 
to correct any abstractions that may have crept into the 
discussion and to present the problem as a complete 
whole, stating the desiderata and indicating the means 
by which the desired results may be obtained. It is then 
for men themselves, by means of the organisation of 
Society, to set in motion the political, economic and 
administrative machinery necessary to produce the end 
desired. 

It is because there is as yet no clear statement of the 
goal that Mankind has set itself that Social Philosophy 
has not crystallised into something clear and definite. 
People have been too intent on their own personal 
affairs to think about the larger field of Society as a 
whole. A Social Philosophy which is representative of 
Mankind must come from men themselves, and until 
sociality is widespread among men it is inevitable that 
what Social Philosophy there is must spring from the 
brains of secluded scholars who are often far removed 
from the stress and toil, the loves and hates and miseries 
and joys and heat of everyday life. Only when the 
science of Sociology itself is part of the education of 
every young man and woman will there begin to cry¬ 
stallise out a Social Philosophy which will be representa¬ 
tive of the hopes and ambitions of Mankind as a whole. 
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When Man realises his true place in Society, when he 
has realised what Society means and is capable of under¬ 
standing the implications of the brotherhood of men and 
the unity of all life on this planet, when he begins to 
have some knowledge of the tremendous psychological 
forces at his command and of the power which will en¬ 
able him to gain all the material wealth he needs with¬ 
out inflicting suffering on others, when he has dis¬ 
covered how to arrange his way of living so that an 
equitable distribution of the resources of the globe will 
result in plenty for everybody, then, and only then, 
can he hope to formulate a goal that will be the goal 
of all Mankind. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the way 
to happiness for Mankind does not lie along the 
path of selfish individualism, whether of persons 
or of nations. The “ ordinary'' man is already 
dimly aware of this, and he gropes blindly towards 
international co-operation, a League of Nations, an 
international law. It is his lack of education in the 
facts of sociological science which is responsible for his 
continued blindness. He does not know what to do 
about his desire for international peace and co-opera¬ 
tion; he leaves the fulfilment of his ideals in the hands 
of those whose aims are sometimes in opposition to his 
own, who often betray him either deliberately or 
through ignorance and incompetence. And, generally, 
it is the apathy of the “ ordinary man which is in a 
large measure responsible for this state of affairs. A 
small, narrow life leads to small, narrow views, so that 
often his energies are frittered away in interest in and 
huge enthusiasm for small things, such as the contem¬ 
plation of ball games, which offer some form of recrea¬ 
tion for his tired mind and body, and some form of 
release for his repressed emotions, but which effectively 
lead into a desert of nullity the energy and enthusiasm 
which could so profitably be spent in ameliorating his 
own state. There is no such thing as Social Philosophy 
for him, for there is no foundation of social knowledge. 
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understanding and science on which to build a Social 
Philosophy, so that there is an ever-present danger of 
Social Philosophy's becoming the useless and abstract 
study of a few intellectuals instead of the expression of 
a way of life formulated by Mankind for Mankind. 
Such a philosophy may be built only on the foundation 
of a sound sociological science. 

Not that it is necessary for every man and woman to 
be an expert sociologist in order that life may be full 
and rich. But just as a knowledge of one's own body 
and its working, a knowledge of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of Biology and Physiology, is necessary in order 
that one may get the best out of the body machine, so 
a knowledge of the elementary principles of the science 
of Society is necessary for every man and woman so 
that a full part in the life of Society may be played 
and a first approach to the problems of Society made. 
Only with this knowledge may the movements of Man¬ 
kind be directed along healthy and forceful lines. It 
is only by thinking along lines such as these that we 
get to the heart of the question of what Social 
Philosophy means in itself and. what it means both to 
the sociologist himself and to the man in the street" 
whom it most affects. 

It is seen that Social Philosophy lays particular stress 
upon the consideration of value in connection with 
Mankind's ideas as to its place in the Universe. It be¬ 
comes, therefore, an urgent task that it should correct 
the abstractions which the special sciences are compelled 
to make in order that it may present a synoptic inter¬ 
pretation of reality—that is to say, an interpretation of 
reality viewed as a whole, without undue emphasis on 
one or another aspect, so that the findings of the special 
sciences are displayed in their true importance; a corre¬ 
lation must be effected that results in as close an 
approximation to the truth as possible. This is a task 
of no mean order; the specialist is notoriously apt to 
attach too great an importance to his own study. 
A particular kind of brain is required—one that is 
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master of all the social trades and servant to none. Fail¬ 
ing the occurrence of many such brains, the social scien¬ 
tists have to fall back on discussion and mutual correc¬ 
tion, but if it is a fact that Truth will out, there is 
some hope of the eventual crystallisation of a result 
approximating to what might be achieved by an Ideal 
Social Philosopher. 

But before this synthesis of the results of the special 
sciences can take place, it is necessary for the social 
philosopher to enquire into their fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. It is the very essence of Philosophy to enquire 
into concepts regarded as fundamental; a Social 
Philosophy must enquire into the foundation on which 
the special sciences have built. “ It seeks to disentangle 
the fundamental categories which they employ, the 
assumptions, postulates, or pre-suppositions upon which 
they rest, and to subject them to critical scrutiny and 
constructive reinterpetation (Ginsberg, Studies in 
Sociology, Ch. I, “ The Scope of Sociology,"' p. sio). 

It is evident that the successful performance of this 
particular job calls for the employment of mental 
power of the very highest order, and able indeed is the 
philosopher who can avoid the morass of word-juggling 
into which Man’s dependence on spoken or written 
speech for the communication of ideas is liable to 
plunge him. 

It is because this three-fold nature of Social Phil¬ 
osophy is so difficult that its study is perforce confined 
to the intellectuals it would appear that in order 
that an effective Social Philosophy may be built up 
by Mankind in general, all men must become intel¬ 
lectual." But " intellectuality " is sometimes little more 
than the ability to express oneself that is given by a 
careful education in language. It falls to the lot of the 
social philosopher to provide concrete and accurate 
expression; but in the blind attempts of the ordinary 
man to seek peace and self-fulfilment in a world of 
stress and strain and petty hatreds and unwisdom and 
threats of war, there is some evidence of a dim concep- 
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tion of a Social Philosophy being worked out, however 
vaguely and inarticulately, in practice. It is the part 
of the sociologist to render it more articulate, more com¬ 
prehensible, more aware of itself. It will remain the 
task of the social philosopher to perform what Ginsberg 
regards as perhaps his most important function: “to 
apply his criteria of value to the facts of social life 
and change, to enquire into the ethical validity of 
social and political ideals as distinguished from their 
sociological possibility “ (op. cit., p. 51). As far as words 
will take us, it will be his task to see that those words 
which he uses express the truth. No one realises more 
fully than the social philosopher himself that this task is 
one of the most difficult of all. 

After this consideration of the broad outlines of the 
social sciences and of the meaning of a true Social 
Philosophy, we can now turn our attention to a closer 
view of the elements of Sociology itself. 



Chapter III 

MAN IN SOCIETY 

Section i.—T he Stages of Society 

We have now made clear to ourselves what Society 
means, what is meant by the study of Society and what 
the object of the study of Society is. 

We have examined the scope of the social sciences and 
related them to the science of Sociology itself, and we 
are now in a position to apply this knowledge to the 
world around us and to examine Western Society as it 
is, noting its general characteristics. We shall, that is 
to say, examine in outline the characteristics of Man in 
Society as it exists to-day. 

The unit of social life in Western civilisation is the 
Family. In general, people live in families, either as 
husband and wife, or parents and children, or children 
alone. This is the first and obvious fact to the student 
of Society, but he will also note the facts of the city 
and nation. The family in the civilised world does 
not exist in isolation. In the savage world there are 
approximations to it. The Veddahs of Ceylon are a 
handful of scattered families. They number approxim¬ 
ately two thousand, and their dwellings are trees, caves 
and primitive huts. In the wet season, sometimes two 
or three families will live for a time in one cave, but 
there is sprcely any organised life outside the family. 
The earlier life of Mankind must have been lived 
somewhat in this fashion; it is only with the formation 
of large groups and a corresponding division of func¬ 
tions that any kind of wider life could be developed, 
any progress made from a brutish and savage existence. 

The Family to-day is a unit of social life, not the 
whole of it. 

In this section we shall trace the stages by which 
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Fig. 4.—The Stages of Industrial Society 
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Society developed from a collection of primitive families 
into the complex structure it is to-day, and by compari¬ 
son with the conditions of long ago, or with the less ad¬ 
vanced societies of to-day, bring our minds to some sort 
of proper perspective of present-day social organisation, 
and to a realisation that Society is something which is 
developing even to-day; for Mankind as a whole has 
not completely grown out of its primitive youth, just 
as we ourselves have not grown out of all the ways and 
methods of thinking of childhood. 

The Family as the only social grouping is, as has 
been said, a very primitive form of organisation. The 
two or three families living together in a cave in the 
case of the Veddahs form a clan, but this is small, and 
most clans have but a dim idea of the existence of other 
clans. Consecjuently there are no class distinctions, 
and no organised war, though there may be fighting 
over the boundaries of hunting-grounds. The isolation 
of the family leads to marriage within the family circle 
—marriage with the younger sister is common. The 
strict monogamy of the Veddahs may be attributed to 
the same factor and to the deficiency in the number of 
women, but looseness of morals is very rare. Their 
intelligence is very limited in scope and there appears 
to be no evidence of a belief in a creative God, but 
there are traces of belief in witchcraft. The Veddahs 
respect the property of others. 

The Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego are slightly more 
highly developed. The family is less isolated, and it 
may be a consequence that the Yahgans do not exhibit 
the monogamy and fidelity of the Veddahs. The popu¬ 
lation, numbering less than a thousand, lives in small 
groups of three and four families, but there is no regu¬ 
lar clan organisation. Self-redress is the method of 
justice, and though quarrels may take place between 
families, there is no war organisation. There are no 
ranks, no chiefs, no slaves; property is not held in 
common. A belief in and fear of ghosts or phantoms 
is the limit of their religion. Cannibalism does not 
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occur among them, but they allow infanticide, though 
holding human life sacred. 

Though we cannot assume that the early life of Man¬ 
kind must have been very closely similar to that of 
these Veddahs and Yahgans, yet they do provide some 
idea of what social life is like when it is bounded within 
the narrow field of the Family. The indefiniteness of 
their social organisation, of their means of enforcing 
ordet, of maintaining customs, of their beliefs, is the 
indefiniteness of Man who has hardly begun to think; 
the trend of advancing civilisation is towards definite¬ 
ness. First comes the definiteness of beliefs and then 
the definiteness founded on scientific certainty. As 
Hobhouse points out, it is an alternative at least equally 
possible as that which regards the less definite forms of 
institutions as “ survivals,” that they are in reality in¬ 
complete developments. Rather than that such insti¬ 
tutions are survivals of an original form broken up, 
it is at least reasonable, in a case where there are 
strongly marked institutions, often elaborate, to regard 
these institutions as in their most distinct and charac¬ 
teristic form, while the least distmct are partial develop¬ 
ments. The strongly developed Totem system of the 
North American Indians is one which has developed 
along a special line of evolution. There is no reason 
to assume it is necessarily a " primitive ” line. Insti¬ 
tutions which contrast strongly with our own have been 
too naturally regarded as “ primitive ”—a point well 
brought out by Steinmetz. Alternatively, they may be 
strongly marked and definite institutions along a line 
of evolution different from our own. An increasing 
definiteness is a mark of advancing civilisation—defi¬ 
niteness of organisation, of provision for law and jus¬ 
tice, of the web of relations that exist between indi¬ 
viduals, such as the laws governing the holding of 
property. The dim fears and terrors of the savage 
peoples—the Yahgans suffer from recurring panics on 
account of cannibal ghosts—are the indefinite wonder- 
ings of simple childish minds awaking to the world 
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of thought, different from the agnosticism of the scien¬ 
tific mind because they are not based on thought but 
on the negation of it. The apparent indefiniteness may 
be due to some extent to the difficulties experienced by 
the modern mind in understanding that of the savage, 
but there seems to be no doubt that much of it exists in 
itself; and this fact gives us a clue to the point we have 
made—viz. that indefiniteness in organisation and be¬ 
liefs goes with a low degree of civilisation. 

A stage which a large portion of Mankind must have 
passed is that of the village community. The charac¬ 
teristics of the village community are the permanent 
settlement of human beings on a definite area of land 
which is owned in common and parcelled out for cul¬ 
tivation. A wandering tribe of a number of families 
would settle down into a number of separate villages 
or would remain partly nomad while partly settled, as 
in the case of the Hebridean Isle of Heisgeir (Gomme, 
The Village Community). The increasing definiteness 
of Society is shown in the possession by the family of a 
homestead, the heads of households forming a village 
council under a village head or chief under the author¬ 
ity of a tribal chief. The village community is self- 
sufficing, self-governing, self-contained. An examina¬ 
tion of the characteristics of a village community of 
the twelfth century in England will indicate the nar- ' 
rowness of life resultant upon an organisation, social or 
economic, which is self-sufficient. In the Western world 
it has endured up till modern times—the Russian 
“ mir lasted to 1861. 

There is increasing definiteness, but the utmost im¬ 
portance is attached to the homestead. In the Hindoo 
community the homestead is sacred, and it was the 
homestead in the village community stage of develop¬ 
ment which gave rights to men. • 

The North American Indians have developed along 
the lines of the village community to a clan organisa¬ 
tion tracing ties of descent through the female and 
comprising a totemism which cuts across the clans, the 
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members of the totem being bound to mutual defence. 
A study of the Iroquois indicates that this dual rela¬ 
tionship is a means of achieving a higher political 
union. Their law and justice are undeveloped; the 
blood feud still exists; self-redress predominates; the 
position of women is low, the marriage tie unstable; 
animism, or a belief in spirits, prevails; and religion is 
non-moral. 

The advance of Western civilisation from the village- 
community stage came about through the breaking 
down of exclusiveness through the growth of cities— 
which were centres for the radiation of culture and for 
the lines of trade—and the slow national integration of 
the country as a whole under the control of a develop¬ 
ing State. These two movements advanced together, 
but one case, the city community, developed out of 
relation to the nation as a whole. This was in Greece, 
where narrow ranges divided the country into almost 
isolated valleys. A sea-girt country with a long coast¬ 
line, Greece was enabled to admit the civilising in¬ 
fluence of commerce, and the climate encouraged open- 
air life. The economic basis of the Greek city com¬ 
munity was slavery, an unsound basis for communities 
almost continuously within and without at strife. The 
city Greeks were deficient in their control of Nature, 
and the open-air life and the slave basis bred a contempt 
for the mechanical arts which forbade advance. Rights 
rested on citizenship; kinship was less than citizensnip. 
Rights did not lie in humanity, but in the virtue of 
belonging to'a particular class; the slave to Aristotle was 
a “ living tool.” 

The first union of the ideas of justice and liberty 
came with the feudal system, though in a very elemen¬ 
tary form. The basis of rights and property was land. 
Rights were assigned to the owners of land, in contrast 
to the principle of the Teutonic village, where land was 
assigned to those possessing rights as heads of house¬ 
holds. The feudal system was a hierarchy based upon 
personal relationships in which political and social 
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rights could be sold, bought and exchanged. It was, 
too, a military system. It had no unity, because it was 
not based upon willing co-operation. With the rise of 
cities, the idea of citizenship, the weaving of the threads 
of a nation economy, it disappeared to make way for 
the nation community as we know it to-day, with 
authority unified in the territorial sovereign State, 
which arose all over Europe. 

The spread of communications and commerce, the 
need for a unified system of jurisdiction and an inte¬ 
grated authority, called for a greater scheme of organisa¬ 
tion than had hitherto obtained. With the develop¬ 
ment of trade and commerce and the growth of capital, 
the importance of the principle of land ownership as 
the basis of social structure declined within the State, 
while the increased facilities of transport and communi¬ 
cations strengthened the sense of common nationality. 
To-day the nation community is an established fact. It 
will be our business later on to examine the new con¬ 
ception of the State which arose from this fact. 

For the present, we will note that within the frame¬ 
work of the State there has developed a rich growth of 
associations and institutions. Within the circle of 
Western civilisation are found a number of sovereign 
national states, and within each state is a multitude of 
associations which have been formed by men for the 
fulfilment of their activities—that is, the picture in 
broad outline of contemporary Western civilisation. 

We now turn to the consideration of this social struc¬ 
ture within the State. 

Section —The Structure of Modern Western 
Society 

Upon what basis are we to classify this complex mass 
of associations and institutions which make up the 
structure of Western Society? 

We have already seen that Society is the whole web 
of relationships between individuals living in communi- 
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ties. We have noted, ^Iso, that the relationships entered 
into by an individual do not exhaust his purposes. He 
remains an individual, and is in himself a single whole; 
he is a personality. He does not exist for Society. Our 
present purpose is to examine objectively the results 
of the relationships entered into by the individual. 

Here we cannot do better than follow Professor Mac- 
Iver, who has, in The Elements of Social Science, Ch. IV, 
worked out a scheme of social relationships which, as 
has been pointed out, is concrete and related to the 
world as it is, resting on a scientific foundation of analy¬ 
sis; “every association,'* he says in Community^ i 934 » 
Ch. Ill, “ is an organ of community." We have already 
seen that a community is a group of beings leading a 
common life. For the better living of this common life 
men form associations, which are organisations deliber¬ 
ately formed for the collective pursuit of#some interests 
or set of interests shared by the members of each asso¬ 
ciation. It will be noted that the collective nature of 
the pursuit may not be uppermost in importance in the 
minds of each individual. The individuals comprising 
the associations are seeking their own interests; the 
association is the most convenient method of doing so. 
Nevertheless, there may be a consciousness of social 
life, there may be sociality as we have defined it, and 
this sociality in associations is the beginning of a social 
sense which may develop or be developed by education 
and experience into sociality in Community, which, as 
we have seen, is the highest form of social consciousness. 

Professor Maciver’s system rests upon interests; an 
interest he defines as any aim or object which stimulates 
activity towards its attainment {The Elements of Social 
Science, p. 64), and it is any object of the will. Society, 
he points out, exists because of These common inter¬ 
ests; some of them are by their nature common, others 
are attained more easily when they are pursued in com¬ 
mon. Every association (we still follow Maciver) repre¬ 
sents some particular interest or else some particular 
way of pursuing a group of interests. 
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Maciver, in his Elements of Social Science, divides 
his interests into two main classes, ultimate and deriva¬ 
tive. The former he defines as those which are not in 
general pursued mainly for the sake of interests beyond 
themselves. The latter are those which are in general 
pursued for the sake of interests beyond themselves. 
Ultimate interests he divides into general and specific. 
The general ultimate interests are those which depend 
on general like-mindedness and give rise to such associa¬ 
tions as social clubs, societies for mutual aid, and philan¬ 
thropic associations; specific interests he divides into 
those which reveal primarily the physical nature and 
those which reveal primarily the psychical nature. The 
former class embraces se:feual and non-sexual interests. 
The sexual interests give rise to the association of the 
family and marriage and kinship associations; the non- 
sexual to agricultural and industrial and commercial 
associations, and to hygienic, medical and surgical asso¬ 
ciations. The interests which reveal primarily the 
psychical nature are (a) scientific, educational and philo¬ 
sophical interests, giving rise to such associations as 
schools, colleges and universities; (6) artistic and reli¬ 
gious interests, giving rise to the Church and mission¬ 
ary and religious associations, the Theatre and associa¬ 
tions for the promotion of art, music and literature; 
(c) interests in power and prestige, which are active in 
determining classes and reveal themselves within all 
associations; these give rise to national and imperialistic 
associations, and exclusive clubs maintaining standards 
of fashion or the sense of distinction or power. 

The derivative interests are divided into two main 
classes—economic and political; the former result in the 
formation of banks and trust (trading) companies, co¬ 
operative associations and so on, trade unions and occu¬ 
pational associations. 

Political interests are divided into three kinds: (a) 
communal interests, giving rise to the State and the sub¬ 
divisions of the State, the Municipality, the County, 
etc.; (b) group interests, giving rise to political parties. 
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and (c) specific political interests, which result in asso¬ 
ciations for the promotion or maintenance of some par¬ 
ticular forms of legislation, e.g: the Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation League; other examples are the United Com¬ 
mittee for the Taxation of Land Values, Ltd., and the 
various Ratepayers* Associations. 

This is a brief summary of the scheme of interests 
dealt with by Professor Maciver, and as a broad classi¬ 
fication introductory to scientific consideration of the 
structure of Society it can hardly be bettered. 

Professor Maciver points out that the correspondence 
between interests and associations given in his table is 
summarily shown. An association set against any par¬ 
ticular interest may not limit itself to the pursuit of 
that interest. The Church, for example, has important 
activities outside the religious interests proper; it may 
even cater for the amusement of parishioners, by dances 
and cinema shows; in the Middle Ages it was the great 
reliever of poverty. Again, many of the associations 
formed for the pursuit of non-sexual specific interests, 
such as the agricultural and industrial associations, may 
have economic interests as well. The nature of each 
association will vary with the character and evolution 
of Society. To-day, economic associations are a prin¬ 
cipal force in human affairs; in the Middle Ages the 
important associations were essentially religious. In 
the Bolshevik Revolution the political unit was based 
openly upon economic interests for the first time in his¬ 
tory. Nevertheless, Professor Maclver*s scheme does 
appear to have a considerable correspondence with 
reality, the complex nature of Society necessitating only 
the filling-in of the blanks and the tracing of the lines 
by which interests cut across one another, resulting in 
the pursuit of main interests and secondary ones, as in 
the case of the industrial and commercial* organisations 
we have noted above. It is interesting to compare with 
Professor Maciver’s system Professor Hobhouse's ‘‘ Root 
Interests ** (Social Development). 

Hobhouse distinguished several root interests which 
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dominate the departments of human behaviour. There 
is the interest in self, including the body and all its 
appetites, the interest in others or the social interest^ 
and the interest in the order and structure of things. 
Hobhouse attempts a more psychological approach to 
the problem of social structure. We have noted a simi¬ 
lar psychological approach used by Maciver when he 
adopts a classification of human sources of movement 
based on a distinction between attitudes, interests and 
motivations (Ch. II, Section I). Ginsberg (“ Recent Ten¬ 
dencies in Sociology,*' Economica, Feb. 1933) suggests 
that it would be more helpful to use the distinction 
made by English psychologists between instinct, emo¬ 
tion and sentiment, but we do not intend in this work to 
plunge the student into the middle of the psychological 
battle going on about instinct and kindred matters. 
After all, we are concerned here mainly with the neces¬ 
sity to obtain clear ideas which will be broadly correct 
as far as the world of reality is presented to us. 

The interests and corresponding associations are by 
no means to be regarded as clearly defined entities. We 
have already referred to Professor Maciver's analysis of 
social structure into three broad groupings—com¬ 
munity, looser configurations such as social classes, aris¬ 
ing out of common attitudes with no formal associa¬ 
tions to represent them, and formal associations estab¬ 
lished for definite ends. On the basis of this grouping, 
the position of the Family is somewhat indefinite. It 
is evident that no formal classification will serve 
rigidly to define social groupings which are, as 
Ginsberg points out, historical entities undergoing 
great changes. Ends and means tend to inter¬ 
mingle, interests overlap and combine. Neverthe¬ 
less, the difficulty of rigid classification is one merely 
of convenience, and while Professor Maciver's scheme 
is useful for the purpose of giving a direction to study, 
the lack of ability to define entities clearly and exactly 
is a useful reminder to the sociological student that 
Society is a thing of life and movement and change, and 
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cannot be analysed with the strict objective regard to 
general structure which obtains in the material sciences. 


Section 3 .—Theories of Society and of a Group 

Mind 

It is now necessary to consider some conceptions of 
Society and of Community which have occupied the 
minds of some social scientists. The problem of what 
Community is has been a source of speculation fruitful 
of a considerable number of analogies and metaphors. 
When men are unable to determine what a thing is, be¬ 
cause of their inability to determine the nature of the 
Absolute, they turn their attention to stating what a 
thing is like, and are liable to fall into the error of 
imagining that they have solved the problem. Society 
we have already defined as a social relationship which 
is in the first place a condition or state of mind, and a 
society is a system of social relationships in existence 
between the members of a community, which is a group 
of social beings leading a common life, while Com¬ 
munity is the general term corresponding to Society, a 
group of social beings in the abstract, and referring to 
no particular group. 

Now, it is important to remember that though 
Society is in the first place a relationship, and a 
society a system of relationships, one cannot separ¬ 
ate these relationships from the human beings re¬ 
lated. Society cannot exist without Community nor 
Community without Society. It is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible to consider either of these two facts in isolation. 
Society cannot exist as a type, any more than Com¬ 
munity can exist as a mere abstract term. The word 
“ Community ” is an abstract term in just the same way 
as honesty and vice are abstract terms; nevertheless, 
honesty and vice and Community are very real things. 

Nor can one separate a community from the indi¬ 
viduals comprising it; we can deal with the individual 
in Society, which is very different. Society exists for 
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the individual, not the individual for Society. There 
can be no happiness of the community apart from the 
happiness of the individuals comprising it. 

So that when we are considering any of the theories 
which deal with Society or Community as a unitary 
thing, we have to look first to see whether this funda¬ 
mental error has been committed of treating Society or 
Community as independent of the individual human 
beings with whom they are concerned. This error is 
particularly liable to occur when one seeks refuge from 
limitation of conception in analogies. Herbert Spencer 
(i8i?o-*i903) applied the analogy of an organism to 
Community. But this must remain an analogy only. 
Community is not an organism, and in point of fact 
the analogy is not even a good one. The cells of an 
organism cannot be likened to the individuals of a com¬ 
munity, for the cells of an organism have of themselves 
no conscious purposes, no interests which sometimes 
cut across the interests of other cells, and sometimes act 
in unison with them, nor can the separate organs of a 
body be compared with the associations within a modern 
state, with purposes of their own to serve, associations 
sometimes with purposes working in co-operation with 
the general purposes of the whole community, some¬ 
times in opposition, conscious or otherwise, to them. 

The idea of Society as a contract between the indi¬ 
viduals of a community swings to the opposite extreme. 
There is, of course, nothing in the nature of a conscious 
defined contract for their mutual or common benefit 
between men living in societies; modern Society is a 
thing which has grown. But even if we seek enlighten¬ 
ment by a consideration of ‘‘ subconscious motives, 
the idea of contract must involve some measure of iso¬ 
lation and choice of association on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual, and, as was pointed out in the first chapter of 
this book, men do not exist in isolation. Men are 
social creatures by nature, even if their sociality is 
confined only to the limits ot family life. There may 
be some truth in the analogy of a contract under the 
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conditions of the present-day Society—^we all surrender 
certain aspects of our liberty for the good of the com¬ 
munity and in return for the benefits conferred by the 
community—but this is a consequence rather than a 
cause of Society; it may be described as a feature of 
Society rather than an explanation of Society. 

When we turn to the idea of Community as a mind 
or soul, we come to a psychological discussion in which 
it is very important to keep our heads and make sure 
that we realise the extent of the exactness and the im¬ 
plications of the statements we are making. There are 
various kinds of views which have been or are held, 
from that which regards Society as actually a “ collective 
consciousness,*' to that in which the individual is re¬ 
garded as owing so much^to Society in the way of the 
moulding of his ideas and beliefs that Society emerges 
as the important fact, the individual forming merely 
a unit of Society, which thinks and acts as a whole. 
Espinas (Des SociiUs Animales) frankly supports the 
idea of a collective consciousness or "" conscious muU 
tiple/* and in this collective consciousness the mental 
processes of the individual are fused. Durkheim's 
theory also involves the absorption of the individual 
into the social mind. The German idealists stress the 
influence of Society on the individual, the latter owing 
his very being to Society, and Dr. McDougall comes 
near to this view, for, while rejecting the theory of a 
collective consciousness, he does consider' Society to 
possess a collective mind. The actions of Society may 
be and often are different from the mere sum of the 
actions of its several members reacting severally to a 
situation. 

Now, the very fact that Sociology is a new science, the 
very fact of this present work, are sufficient indication 
of the absence of a determined and clearly understood 
general consciousness of Society. If there is any such 
thing as a “ common mind " at all, it is not conscious of 
itself. It is, in fact, a most difficult thing to get men 
to realise at all the fact of Society and its implications— 
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wars and the rumours of wars worry and confuse men 
and provide sufficient evidence against the theory of a 
general consciousness of Society. And it is but a 
spurious simplification to grant a collective mind to the 
smaller societies of the nation or even the crowd. It 
is true that a man’s actions when he is a unit in a crowd 
differ from his normal actions as an individual. This 
is because of the peculiar characteristics of crowd psy¬ 
chology—the heightening of the social instincts, pro¬ 
ducing an exaltation which urges people to lead or 
follow the lead of others, the increase of suggestibility, 
the loss of the sense of personal responsibility, tlie nar¬ 
rowing of consciousness and the lowering of the intel¬ 
lectual level, because only qualities comrhon to every¬ 
body in the crowd can be apj)ealed to. But the condi¬ 
tions of crowd phenomena are not the normal, con¬ 
tinuing conditions of everyday life. There are con¬ 
tinuing conditions of common tradition, common sen¬ 
timents of loyalty and emotion around particular objects 
or institutions, common elements due to heredity and 
racial characteristics. But there are, too, numerous dis¬ 
cussions and distinctly individual modes of thought in 
regard to purposes and aims and methods in common 
life, especially in regard to those which relate to par¬ 
ticular associations. It seems that the conception of a 
common mind is an over-simplification of something 
which is complex and not at all capable of description 
except by anal*ysis into common elements which do not 
in themselves form anything in the nature of a social 
or group mind. 

The conception of a “ general will ” is, too, subject 
to the same criticisms. Dr. McDougall considers that a 
general will is coming to be when every individual in 
a group or society has a conception of the group as a 
whole* and identifies his own good with the good of 
the ^oup. Professor Mackenzie is more cautious in 
defining a general will as one arrived at by deliberate 
discussion in which the contribution of every member 
of the group is utilised and the differences integrated. 

4 
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But Professor Bosanquet is frank in claiming that the 
system of dispositions of an individual imply the will 
of a “ true ” individual self which is essentially social in 
character and identical in all individuals, this one will 
being embodied in the State as a ‘‘ real ” or “ general 
will. This rests upon an identification of an ideal will 
corresponding to an ideal of the ultimate good of all 
with a general will. But the object willed is not the 
same thing as the act of willing, and in any case the 
will itself is individual. As has been pointed out, there 
is no will in every individual to maintain the social 
structure, and even if there were, the will of each 
individual is his own will, separate and distinct from 
the wills of all other individuals. But the will of one 
individual is different froip the will of another. There 
are conflicting ideas of what part the State should play 
in Society, of the functions of the Church, of the Family. 
Can the whole of these diverse and sometimes opposing 
ideas and consequent wills merge into one “ general 
will’*? There might conceivably be something which 
could be described as a general will if all the individuals 
of a group are fully agreed as to the particular aims of 
the group and the methods by which those aims might 
be carried out. But even this would be to detach from 
that sum total all the individual hopes and aspirations 
and personal likes and dislikes or desires and repulsions 
which are part of each individual’s psychological make¬ 
up. So to detach these things would be to place the 
group before the individual, to say that the individual 
exists for Society, not Society for the individual, and 
that is to pervert the whole purpose of Society. Once 
again, the example of Nazi Germany springs to mind. 

Very much the same kind of problem is involved in 
the consideration of racial and national characteristics. 
It is obvious that there are national types; the members 
of one nation have definite mental and physical char¬ 
acteristics which differentiate them from members of 
another. Racial factors may ’make these differences 
very marked; the yellow races possess physical charac- 
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teristics different from the white races. But even in the 
case of the Western peoples with whom this book is 
most intimately concerned, there are differences which 
need no hard searching. A Frenchman is different 
from an Englishman, and even within the boundaries 
of the British Isles it needs no great discernment to 
discover that a man is a Welshman or a Scotsman. 
Sidney Herbert {Nationality, p. 37) defines a nation as 
“ a social group bound together by a consciousness of 
kind which springs from the traditions evoked by the 
group’s historic past and is directly related to a definite 
home country” (quoted by Ginsberg, The Psychology 
of Society, p. 97). So that we have, as a thread running 
through the nation and binding its members together, 
common traditions and a co^nmon history. Traditions 
are defined by Maciver as the ” broad, age-old modes of 
thought or action expressive of the historic spirit or 
ideal of the group to which they belong.” Ginsberg has 
it that “ by tradition is meant the sum of all the ideas, 
habits and customs that belong to a people and are 
transmitted from generation to generation {The Psy¬ 
chology of Societ'^. Geographical factors have their 
influence—the British Isles are a case in point. It is 
evident that it is not essential for the formation of 
nationhood that all the members should be of one race. 
Again, the British Isles are an example of this. Nor is 
a common language essential—Switzerland is a land of 
more than one language, and so is Belgium. Such fac¬ 
tors as these and a common religion and a common 
political allegiance may be contributory factors in form¬ 
ing a nation, but there does not appear to be any evi¬ 
dence for presuming the existence of a national mind 
or soul. The national character is the result of many 
forces in operation—the history of a people, their 
systems of institutions, of governments, of education. 

Observation leads us to suspect that national char¬ 
acteristics which are not specifically racial are individual 
and are not transmitted by heredity. The complex 
forces acting on any English child taken at an early 
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age to France or Germany would in all probability pro¬ 
duce an adult predominantly French or German, and 
in the course of a few generations such differences as 
remained would be submerged by the effects of en¬ 
vironment, education, training and the experience of 
the country’s way of life. But there is little in the 
way of inherent difference among the Western peoples. 
Perhaps it is this fact, so evident after reflection, that 
. is responsible for the creation of a special race-myth 
applied so thoroughly by the aid of the weapons of 
mass-suggestion and the threat of personal violence to 
the German people. The power of mass-suggestion and 
the practical use of mob-psychology are powerful forces 
in the hands of those who wield them, and when these 
forces are in operation men may very well lose their 
individuality and become units in a crowd. But men 
cannot permanently be part of a crowd. The person¬ 
ality must assert itself or perish. 

It is the fundamental error of all theories of 
“ group ** or ** socialor “ national ” minds to neg¬ 
lect this fact, the fact that men and women are 
individuals, that Society and Community exist for 
the development of individual personality; happi¬ 
ness for the group must mean the happiness of 
individuals, and this is not attained when the 
individual personality is sunk in an amorphous indis¬ 
tinct group “ personality ” which takes no account of 
individuals, which, indeed, destroys the foundation of 
Society, for it leads to the glorification and deification 
of the group and substitutes a false god for the per¬ 
sonality of the individual. Such figures as “ Britannia ” 
and “ John Bull ” and “ Uncle Sam ’’ are useful per¬ 
sonifications to the “ leader ” desirous of power and to 
the forces wishing to make use of the power of sacri¬ 
fice and self-abnegation of men beguiled by mass- 
suggestion. Men have died and been tortured and have 
lost limbs and sight for the sake of such mythical per¬ 
sonalities. But with social education and the increase 
of sociality, the influence of such annihilating forces will 
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tend to disappear, and with them all justification for 
theories of a group-mind or social or national 

soul which take account of individual racial or 
national difference but neglect the greater issues of the 
fact of human similarities and the dominating feature 
of human personality. 

Section 4.—Environment 

All life is dependent upon environment. The nature 
of life on this earth takes its characteristics from its 
environment. It is environment that results in Man’s 
being an air-breathing mammal, that has made him a 
two-legged being. This is to do no more than state a 
truism, but it is well to remember that environment is 
inextricably bound up with life as a whole as with 
Man in particular. All our associations and institutions, 
the complex machinery and framework of social struc¬ 
ture, take their original inspiration and form from en¬ 
vironment. There is no inner force that makes a man 
English or German. He suffers a mere accident of 
birth; his environment, his general surroundings, the 
customs and traditions, the dispositions which have been 
impressed upon him by his parents and associates make 
him what he is. Environment is a force more powerful 
than nationality, for nationality takes its characteristics 
from environment. 

But this force must not be regarded as a simple 
drive acting one way. Living things modify their en¬ 
vironment. That seems to be an important feature of 
life. Environment acts upon life, but life everywhere 
acts upon environment, selecting it, changing it. Man 
comes into a wilderness and throws up cities. He is 
separated from his fellows by miles of distance and he 
makes machines and apparatus wherewith to effect com¬ 
munication with them. 

What is the nature of this environment which is part 
of Man's life? There is, first, the physical environment. 
Physical environment influences the movement and 
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growth of population. In all probability the fertile 
valleys of the East first saw the growth of dense popula¬ 
tions in cities and villages. The rivers came to be 
channels of communication. Climate influences human 
activities—e.g., great heat has an enervating influence, 
and the rigours of the Arctic and Antarctic prevent the 
exercise of any faculties save those used in maintaining 
life and in finding food, clothing and shelter. Climate 
influences the nature of the food supply and commodi¬ 
ties—e.g., some plants of great importance to modern 
life, such as rubber, flourish only in tropical countries. 
Man has modified his physical environment by his 
methods of transport. Dwellers in the temperate lands 
can obtain their rubber, their tropical products, by 
means of a complex system of production and distribu¬ 
tion. Physical environment becomes of less importance 
in the material welfare of Man with the increase of the 
arts of civilisation; and even under similar conditions of 
physical environment different groups show great dif¬ 
ferences in institutions and character. One has but to 
compare the adjacent countries of France and Germany 
to see the force of this. There are environments other 
than the physical which determine what sort of civi¬ 
lisation there is going to be. 

The principle of the division of labour is one which 
has affected Mankind very strongly in the past and 
affects him even more strongly to-day. Very early in 
their history men discovered that by allowing an indi¬ 
vidual to devote himself to one occupation and to ex¬ 
change the fruits of his labours for those of others, they 
could modify the economic environment so as to permit 
of great advances in civilisation—there is evidence of 
the existence of implement “ factories in the Stone 
Age. Men did not think of this operation in these 
precise terms, but that is what the principle meant. 
An individual became a specialist at one job. He could 
do certain things better by concentrating on them. In 
the industrial age this principle has been followed to 
such an extent that the personal happiness of many 
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members of the community has been subordinated to 
the economic environment. A man may spend his 
working life in hammering nails on boxes or tightening 
a nut on a part of a machine. The following to an 
extreme degree of the principle of division of labour 
has led to the congregation of men in cities, often very 
black and ugly cities. Coupled with a lack of sociality 
and pure selfishness of those in control of economic 
power, it has led to the horrors of the factory system, 
of the Industrial Revolution. The economic environ¬ 
ment has so subordinated Man that he is in danger of 
losing all* sense of perspective in his new-found power 
of control over material things. The struggle for eco¬ 
nomic power is one of the major causes of modern wars. 
The present age sees Man concentrating on his modi¬ 
fications of the economic environment and suffering 
wars, poverty and all the horrors of social distress and 
disorder because he has not learned how to fit the eco¬ 
nomic environment into its right place in his scheme of 
values. 

It is seen that changes in the economic environment 
induce changes in the social life or the social environ¬ 
ment. In addition to the extension of collective mate¬ 
rial benefits, such as the provision of water supply and 
drainage, the customs, traditions, manners and way of 
life which are the social environment undergo reactive 
changes with changes in the economic environment. 
City life sees an increase in the number of associations 
—or, rather, the number and importance of specific 
associations develop with the conglomeration of men in 
cities, for these two movements are concurrent de¬ 
velopments, rather than cause and effect. With the 
facilities for personal investigation of all sorts of sub¬ 
jects, and with the interchange of ideas and points of 
view, the importance of custom diminishes. Old sanc¬ 
tions lose their power, subtle changes are produced in 
the ways of thought and of life of the members of the 
community living in great towns. 

This complex legacy from the past is becoming less 
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important in the minds of men—the social environment 
is being modified. But with this disentanglement of 
men's minds from the shackles of the past there is an 
increase in the psychological influences that attend the 
crowd. Suggestibility is heightened, old-established cus¬ 
toms may not retain their former hold on men, but 
passing fashions will intrigue and blind them. There 
is a tendency for every man to think as his neighbour 
thinks, and when the common man, with no knowledge 
of self-protection, is subjected to a continuous bom¬ 
bardment of suggestions from radio stations, news¬ 
papers, pulpits and all the other means of getting at 
men’s minds in the mass—the means known collectively 
as propaganda—what little increase of knowledge of 
the world and increase in resources are given to him 
by city life are offset by a deadening of his individual 
faculties in the mechanical mass tendencies of the city 
and town. 

The social environment is more a mental or psychical 
than a physical thing. Maciver aptly describes it as 
** the means, the vehicle, of life; it alone grants or 
denies actuality to each of the seemingly infinite poten¬ 
tialities of life ” (The Elements of Social Science, p. 63). 
In this Western civilisation of ours, advantage has been 
taken of the physical environment. The climate is 
suitable for the maximum exercise of the faculties; its 
natural wealth is sufficient for Man’s material and men¬ 
tal needs—Western Europe is a very fair land. The 
economic environment has been modified so that more 
than enough for all men’s needs can be produced. Yet 
something has so far upset the machinery—or efficient 
machinery has not yet been devised—that in the midst 
of plenty, people starve. Children cry for want of 
bread and go barefoot in mud and rain and snow. An 
increase in production is looked on as a calamity rather 
than a triumph. It is clear that the economic machin¬ 
ery of life must be modified to enable Western Mankind 
to enjoy a full happiness which means happiness for all, 
and this involves changes in the social structure, in 
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men s ideas, in men's minds. The structure o£ Western 
Society is far from being perfectly fitted to its needs. 
Man has not yet attained that control over his economic 
environment which will enable him to develop his 
potentialities, those potentialities which seem infinite 
in scope and variety. Part of these potentialities is the 
ability so to control his social life that he can work in 
harmony with his fellows, and by co-operation and 
mutual help and understanding strive in the best way 
to reach that ideal of which most men have some dim 
conception in moments of quiet vision. Man's feet are 
on the earth, but his face is turned towards the stars. 
As his social life develops in perfection of structure, so 
his individual potentialities are released from the effort 
of living in some sort of strained harmony with his 
fellows, to seek goals which are now hidden from him 
but which are nevertheless there—what else is the 
meaning of life? It is the part of Sociology to 
examine the social structure and determine how it can 
be improved for that end. 

After this broad survey, it is now our business to 
come to closer quarters with our problem, and obtain 
a closer view of the instruments which men have con¬ 
structed to enable them to work and live together; we 
have to examine some of the more important of the 
associations and institutions of Western Society. 
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Chapter IV 

SOCIETY AS A SYSTEM OF REGULATED 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Section i.—T he Basis of Society in Associations 
AND Institutions 

We have established our picture in general outline— 
a community of men and women whose complex rela¬ 
tions are part of the whole structure of Society, here 
and there forming associations for the pursuit of some 
common object, whether that pursuit is consciously 
undertaken or a subconscious one tacitly agreed to as 
forming one of the conditions of social life. The Com¬ 
munity, indeed, is itself an association established for 
the purpose of living a life in common. 

It is the Great Association, but it does no more than 
outline the way of life for a group of people. Its social 
structure is merely Society in outline, but it is an out¬ 
line which is also a framework, an essential one on 
which to build the various important associations. Com¬ 
munity alone is not a satisfactory instrument for the 
purposes of the individual life. It is the vehicle of life 
only. We have seen that Mankind has established 
various great associations for the carrying on of its pur¬ 
poses—purposes which result from its urge to seek ex¬ 
pression for its desires, its questionings, its attempts 
and achievements—and there are, too, definite and 
sanctioned institutions. We have noted that there are 
also looser methods of grouping which do not arise from 
definite and specific pursuits and do not give rise to 
formal associations; these include social classes such as 
the “ public school and the “ county ” classes. Some¬ 
times a social class is very closely related to a formal 
association, e.g., the officer military class is very closely 
related to the association of the Army. The military 
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class itself is a part of a large class which used, until 
recent times, to be fairly described in Great Britain as 
the “ ruling class.” The people who belong to these 
classes have characteristics sufficiently marked to en¬ 
able us to adopt some such sort of classification, but 
classification is a dangerous process in Sociology unless 
its limitations are fully realised—it must always be re¬ 
membered that the fact of association does not exhaust 
the purposes of an individual; a man is always a man 
and an individual. His being, for example, a Com¬ 
munist does not fully complete his life; Communism 
may be a man’s most important interest in his life, 
but it is more than likely that Communism represents 
but a part of his interests—the political one—and even 
then the term may only vaguely describe his methods 
of thought and his political conclusions. He may in¬ 
tensely dislike some part of the communistic programme 
of which other communists approve. That is why the 
tendency to tie labels on people is very misleading, 
though very convenient to the lazy. It is much easier 
to describe a man as a Socialist or a Conservative or a 
Liberal or an Atheist or a Freethinker than to deter¬ 
mine the exact extent to which his interests and thought 
and reasonings lead him in certain directions. That is 
one of the drawbacks of language; words can sometimes 
be very poor and inadequate representations of a small 
part of the truth, but they are so often accepted as 
representing the whole truth. 

Interests is a term which has been taken to represent 
the springs of Man’s activities, the cause of the setting 
in motion of the motive-power which leads him to form 
these various associations and other groupings ih the 
pursuit of those interests. We have already considered 
Professor Maciver’s classification of interests and found 
it to be a reasonably accurate treatment for our pur¬ 
poses. In Society: Its Structure and Changes, he divides 
interests into two broad classes: those which are pur¬ 
sued for their own sake, such as health, sex and repro¬ 
duction, religion, science and philosophy, and those 
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which are pursued for the sake of other interests, such 
as economic and political interests. The former are 
called primary and the latter secondary interests. Inter¬ 
mediate interests partake of the nature of both of these, 
and are described by Maciver as utilitarian and cul¬ 
tural. The scheme is closely similar to that already 
considered in some detail (Ch. Ill, Sect. ^), but is more 
psychological in treatment. We do not intend for the 
time being to spend more time on schemes of classifica¬ 
tion except to note that Ginsberg, following up Hob- 
house’s thought, suggests a somewhat similar classifica¬ 
tion of the various “ Root Interests ” of men, as follows: 

(i) The supply of bodily needs; 

(]?) Needs arising out of man’s relation to the physical 
world and out of his mind making itself at home in 
the world, giving rise to the specific forms of avoidance 
of injury, investigation and construction; and 

(3) Needs arising out of relations to other life and the 
needs of others, the specific forms of which are depen¬ 
dence, protection and the sex relation (Studies in Soci¬ 
ology, Ch. VII: The Place of Instincts in Social 
Theory ”). 

We have seen (Ch. Ill, Sect. 2) that Professor Maciver 
has drawn up a scheme of relationships which is useful 
as a general picture of the main interests at work in 
Society and of the associations which have been formed 
in pursuit of these interests. These associations are 
groups of people pursuing a common end; when the 
form of relationship existing between them has reached 
such a stage of importance that it is an established and 
recognised form of social relationship it is spoken of 
as an institution. Thus the simplest, most primitive 
and most fundamental group in Society is the family 
group. From the very beginning of Man’s history, the 
family association must have been something more than 
a solution to the problem of satisfying the sex urge. 
The long period of helplessness of the young human 
being necessitated the close association of mother and 
child for a long period, and the presence of the adult 
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male as protector and provider was also a necessity 
for the very survival of the human race. Thus the 
Family as a particular form of relationship in Society 
has come to be regarded as an institution, and similarly 
the State and the Church are spoken of as human insti¬ 
tutions. These three—the Family, the State and the 
Church—are the major institutions of Society; they are 
the fundamental forms of human relationship, and act 
and react upon one another in various ways, as we shall 
see later. They are not merely particular groups of 
people pursuing a common end—these would be spoken 
of as associations—but they are social relationships 
which are regulated by the Society as a whole; they 
are modes of relationship sanctioned by Society. The 
relationships between wife and husband, parents and 
children, have been and are subject to the overriding 
rules which have been imposed upon the members of 
a community by Society itself. 

Society first of all regulated the relationships between 
its members by custom. The idea that it is only in a 
savage state that Man lives in a state of perfect freedom 
and that civilisation has imposed restraint is entirely 
incorrect. ** In the lower stages of civilisation, 
especially,*' says Dr. Westermarck {The Origin and De~ 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, Vol. I, pp iig-i^^o), 

custom is a tyrant who binds man in iron fetters." 
Custom may prove itself stronger than the law, as it 
still does in South India to-day. The Ameer of Afghanis¬ 
tan lost his throne when he attempted to change the 
customs of his people by trying to " Westernise " the 
country. Even the law must conform with the customs 
of a community or it will fail to exact obedience. 

Thus we arrive at a conception of the community as 
a collection of groups pursuing the common end of 
living in harmony in a country, with Society as the 
complex of relationships between the whole of the indi¬ 
viduals in the community. The modes of relationship 
which have been established in Society are multifarious; 
tney are all regulated by Society and are subject to 
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various sanctions which are in many cases the crystal¬ 
lised result of long experience of living together in 
the community. The fundamental relation of the sexes 
has developed into the institution of marriage, and this 
relationship is subject to sanctions of great force and 
strength, the rules which have been built up in con¬ 
nection with the family group having hardened into 
strict customs and legal enactments; the wider organisa¬ 
tion regulating the lives of the members of a com¬ 
munity has developed into the State, and the system of 
religious beliefs and practices which have always played 
such an important part in shaping the forms of rela¬ 
tionships has become the Church of the group holding 
these beliefs and following these practices. Thus the 
Family, the State and the Church have developed into 
institutions. It is easy to conceive of the Family and 
the State as definite institutions, but the Church is a 
vaguer entity; there are several denominational groups 
in Western Society, the three main groups in England 
being the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of Eng¬ 
land and the group of Free Churches. Nevertheless, 
the general features in respect of an attitude towards a 
Deity and worship of that Deity are common to all, 
and it is permissible to speak of the Church as an insti¬ 
tution, though it is necessary to indicate which of the 
three main groups is meant when dealing with specific 
areas of community. The reader will note once more 
that in order to distinguish the institution from the 
association, the capital initial is used, e.g., the Family 
is the institution, while a family refers to a specific 
group or association.^ 

The looseness of terminology of which social writers 
have been guilty has resulted in some confusion of 
thought on the part of those not acquainted with the 
main teachings of Sociology, and the use of these terms 

^ The author must again state that this is his own personal usage. 
Such a practice is not universal in sociological writings. The reader 
must be on his guard against this variation of practice in sociological 
literature. 
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in common speech has further tended to confuse the 
issues involved. The term “ institution/' for example, 
is often used of a building, such as one used for scien¬ 
tific research, and of a system of administrative machin¬ 
ery used for furthering the ends of an association or 
group of associations, such as the banking system. One 
can, of course, refer to the banking system and to a 
bank itself as an institution, and this use of the word 
is often made, but it is suggested that it is time a definite 
terminology was arrived at; the term “ institution" 
should be restricted to those forms of social relationship 
which affect all the members of a community. Again, 
the word “ society ” is often used of an association, e.g., 
a Friendly Society. 

The major institutions are, as we have seen, the 
Family, the State and the Church, and thus it will be 
our task to examine these institutions, using the com¬ 
parative method, i.e., the method which compares simi¬ 
lar institutions in other stages of Western Society and 
among other races; by this means conclusions may be 
drawn regarding the places which these institutions 
hold in present-day Society, and it may be possible to 
formulate tendencies which may be at work in modern 
Society-^tendencies which may result in the changing 
of various features of Society as we know it to-day, ten¬ 
dencies which may be responsible for a great deal of 
the unhappiness and conflict which often arise as a 
result of change and stress. In order to do this, it will 
first of all be necessary to make a preliminary survey of 
these major institutions and then to examine the moral 
ideas which form the basis on which such relationships 
have been built up, for Man has worked out his whole 
progress under the motivating force of his ideas. We 
can then proceed to a more thorough study of the major 
institutions of Society, and so arrive at conclusions which 
may be of value to the individual seeking to gain an 
idea of the social forces at work in the world in which 
he finds himself. The whole discussion will illustrate 
the use of the comparative method as it is applied in 
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social science and so be of use to the student who is 
coming to the subject without that preparation which 
Western education so far has not provided for the chil¬ 
dren of the Western world, but which is seen to be so 
sorely needed if Mankind is to build a world which will 
be free from the destructive wars, the stresses, the frus¬ 
tration, disappointments and bitterness which have 
ruled men’s lives for so many years in the past. 

Section 2 .—A Brief Survey of the Major Institu- 
TUTiONs of Society 

No doubt the Family had its roots in the satisfaction 
of the sex instinct, but, as has been noted almost from 
the very beginning of Man’s history, it must have been 
something more than that. The need for the protection 
of the young kept the family group together with the 
adult male as the head of the household, a paterfamilias 
—a form of social organisation at a very primitive stage. 
Then, with the need of protection and the greater 
command of food resources, several families banded 
together under the stimulus of that impulse in Man 
which is something more than a mere herd instinct, 
that instinct towards sociality whose origins appear to 
be lost in the mists of Man’s emergence. The divi¬ 
sion of labour which developed shattered the economic 
self-sufficiency of the Family and rendered possible 
advance in the material arts and some initial climb to¬ 
wards a civilising organisation. But there was no simple 
process exhibiting these broad tendencies. 

In the modem world, at least in democratic states 
like Great Britain, the Family is to a very great degree 
a personal relationship in the sense that it is a personal 
affair and needs little regulation by the State. But in 
the savage world it is often closely bound up with the 
social organisation in general. In the case of the Red 
Indians of North America, for example, ties of descent 
are traced through the female, with a close union of 
families forming a clan. The system of totemism cuts 
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across this clan division, with exogamy grafting a son 
or brother of one clan on to another as a husband or 
father. There is a joint family system by which a clan 
occupies a Long House. The student must go to works 
on comparative social institutions for information on 
the details of primitive family life (e.g., The Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
—Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg). Here it is de¬ 
sired only to point out the close connection that exists 
in savage and primitive tribes between the Family and 
the social organisation, and it is of special interest to 
note the movement back to this conception of the 
strongly marked inter-relatedness of the Family and 
the State in the case of the new dictatorships in Europe. 

The necessity for distinguishing between what was 
custom and what had the force of law was an essential 
step in the evolution of the State. The fact gradually 
emerged that it was necessary to create some highest 
authority which could lay down rules for the general 
conduct of a community. 

The State takes its present characteristics from the fact 
that it possesses the unique power of coercion over the 
lives of men. It could not have been endowed with 
those characteristics without the growth of a national 
spirit to weld a group of people into a consciousness of 
being a group united in loyalty to the idea of a central 
authority. In England, the idea of the State began to 
emerge at the close of the period which was ended by 
the Wars of the Roses. The reign of Henry VIII saw 
the close of the Middle Ages with its feudal hierarchy, 
and the Tudor monarchs, especially Elizabeth, were 
instrumental in uniting the loyalties of the English 
people to one central idea—the Crown. From this time 
on, the State reacted on the national spirit, increasing its 
intensity, until to-day, in the minds of most people, the 
State and the Nation are practically synonymous terms. 

But for our purpose it is necessary to distinguish very 
carefully between these two ideas. .One can speak of 

the Nation as representing a group of people living 
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in a country and united by common ideas of allegiance 
to a central authority and with common traditions and 
ideals. But when we refer to “ the State/' the term 
represents nothing so concrete. The State is a means 
of regulating the conduct of a people, or group of per¬ 
sons or peoples. As Professor Laski {Introduction to 
Politics, 1931, p. 16) points out: Every state, in short, 
is a territorial society divided into government and sub¬ 
jects, the government being a body of persons within 
the state who supply the legal imperatives upon which 
the state rests, and, differently from any other body of 
persons within the territorial society, they are entitled 
to use coercion to see that their imperatives are obeyed." 
Therefore, the State is created by men and for their 
purposes. The reader will readily realise the force of 
Professor Maciver's definition {The Modern State, 
1926): "The State is an association which, acting 
through law as promulgated by a government endowed 
to this end with coercive power, maintains within a 
community territorially demarcated the universal ex¬ 
ternal conditions of social order." A state is an organisa¬ 
tion deliberately formed for the collective pursuit of a 
specific interest of the members of a community, viz. 
the maintenance of government and order. There is 
therefore no justification for speaking of " the State " 
as though it possessed some inherent virtue of its own 
by reason of its existence, a kind of manifestation of 
the Divine Will, unalterable, all-powerful, all-seeing, 
all-knowing, all-just. It is permissible to use the term 
" the State " as an abstract term, meaning no particular 
State, but merely a term for that system of government 
organised by communities in general, and in this sense 
it is used in this book, just as we have used the terms 
Society, the Family, and the Church. 

Like the State, the Church is essentially an associa¬ 
tion, and has been formed for the specific purpose of 
relating men's conduct to the conception of the highest 
good. But even less than in the case of the State has 
this nature been clearly realised. This is because whilst 
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the conception of the State is a comparatively new thing 
in history and has evolved through the necessity of 
forming some kind of governmental organ, religion has 
always been a potent force in men’s psychic lives. The 
problem of his existence has bothered Man ever since 
he began to think, and the fear and perplexity of 
primitive man caused him to translate his wondering 
thoughts, his dreams, his astonishment at the storm and 
tempest, the drought and sickness and birth and death, 
into a world of gods and spirits which haunted him 
and needed propitiation. He imagined spirits in sticks 
and stones, in the rivers and in the sky. The great 
mysteries of life—sex and reproduction, birth and death 
—needed gods to make them in any way comprehen¬ 
sible to him. His gods were intimate to his tribe or 
family. Sometimes there were votaries of rival gods 
within the community, as in the case of Baal and Jeho¬ 
vah. Sometimes there was identification of gods 
amongst different peoples, as in the case of Zeus and 
Jupiter. 

The study of Comparative Religion is one of the 
most interesting parts of the studies of the anthropolo¬ 
gist. The rich store of folklore and mythology to be 
found in such a work as Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough is of intense interest as enabling us to get some¬ 
where near the mind of Man in its dealings with the 
spirit world. 

Throughout the primitive world there was little that 
was love for good gods and much that was fear of 
bad ones. The ancient Egyptians had an elaborate 
code of propitiations for the multifarious deities which 
obsessed their lives. Even so late in the history of 
Western civilisation as the time of Greece and Rome, 
polytheistic religion resulted in a multitude of gods 
and demi-gods, many of whom possessed characteristics 
which differentiated them very little from their vota¬ 
ries; in fact, it is probable that the way of life of the 
array of Greek and Roman gods and heroes was to 
some extent the translation of the wishes of their 
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votaries—the life of the gods was free, irresponsible 
and gay, apparently just the. kind of life which would 
appeal to their worshippers. 

It was the Hebrew race which gave to Mankind the 
idea of a single universal Deity; it is probable that the 
more intelligent members of the Greek and Roman 
communities arrived at a similar conception indepen¬ 
dently; but in the case of the Hebrews, the whole 
people turned to monotheism and conceived a God with 
universal attributes. Their Jehovah was a God indeed. 
Nevertheless, He still possessed some of the characteris¬ 
tics of the bad old gods—He was jealous of His God- 
hood, and inclined to rather vindictive assaults upon 
those who disobeyed His will. It was only with the 
coming of Christianity to the Western world that love 
began to displace fear as the great motive force in 
Man’s religious life, and that the ethical conceptions of 
men began to be related to a code of human conduct 
which would be regarded as valuable for its own sake. 
God did not disappear, but became less formidable. He 
was less of a powerful, ever-present and anthropomor¬ 
phic Deity, quick to take offence against imagined 
slights on His dignity and on the look-out for misdeeds 
to punish, and more a Father whose creation was His 
constant solicitude. And He became, too, more myste¬ 
rious and distant, yet subtly close and permeating. 
Men were His earthly children; they were a part of God 
rather than separated from Him by a mass of wicked¬ 
ness and sin which it was God’s job to punish and 
remove. 

Men have always clung to the idea of a personal, 
living God. They have put the responsibility of life on 
a God, because without a faith in their own race and 
a love for one another to sustain them, they cannot do 
without Him. Their lives would become meaningless 
without Him, and because death is so near, and be¬ 
cause it is a terrible thing to feel that the end of one’s 
personal life is the end of everything that has made 
one’s life dear, men have sacrificed their mental free- 
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dom to a promise of life hereafter. They cling to an 
anthropomorphic conception of God, a being like them¬ 
selves, feeling and willing and desiring as they do, all- 
powerful, and therefore able to carry them to their con¬ 
ception of everlasting bliss, because without this com¬ 
forting assurance life becomes a terrible and apparently 
insoluble mystery; and, further, men are thrown upon 
their own resources—life becomes what they choose to 
make it, a heaven or hell. The way to heaven on earth 
is hard and difficult. It demands hard thinking, co¬ 
operation amongst peoples of different races and out¬ 
look, the sinking of personal and Social prejudices for 
the sake of the common good, a rejection of selfish de¬ 
sires on the part of those in power. It is easier to 
believe than to do. Christ's teaching was concerned 
very little with believing but much with doing. It 
is no wonder that he came into conflict with those 
whose power and authority he threatened; it is no 
wonder that those who had so much, to lose materially 
by an adoption of his teaching shrank from the jet¬ 
tisoning of their precious beliefs and habits and cus¬ 
toms; that they were appalled by the idea that belief 
and an observance of rites and ceremonies alone would 
not guarantee them a place in Heaven; that their worth 
depended upon what they made of themselves by their 
own efforts; that their felicity was entirely their own 
to make or mar. Only when Christianity began to 
organise itself into the Church could the average man 
come back to the comforting and less difficult world of 
ceremonies and observances that satisfied his gregarious 
tendencies and gave him a tangible, visible religion he 
could cope with in the world of every-day. Within the 
fold of the Church he could worship and pray comfort¬ 
ingly and call upon a God who would avenge his in¬ 
juries and fight for his cause. 

The beginnings of an organised Church and priest¬ 
hood are seen in the veneration by primitive peoples of 
medicine-men and sorcerers. The taboos and rites and 
ceremonies connected with the practice of an organised 
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religion very soon became the close preserve of a 
priestly class. The conflict between the priesthood and 
the King was one which was bound to develop and 
which has persisted throughout the history of civilisa¬ 
tion; Church and State battled furiously for the con¬ 
trol of men’s loyalties. In England Henry VIII tried 
characteristically to settle the matter by pronouncing 
himself Head of the Church as he was Head of the 
State—he became Chief Priest as well as King, and this 
embarrassing complement to his functions is still part 
of the prerogative of the British monarch. In Nazi 
Germany, a State fiercely intolerant of all interference 
with its power tried to stamp out the Church as an 
effective force in the life of the German nation—indeed, 
to substitute gods of its own designing. In Russia, the 
reaction against ecclesiastical corruption was bitterly 
violent. In recent years in the Western world. State 
and Church bowed at length to practical issues and de¬ 
marcated their territories on the basis of a distinction 
between the “ sacred ” and the “ secular,” and thus 
relieved men from taking part in a conflict to which, 
in fact, there is no solution, and which but for the 
unwisdom of the Church in demanding absolute power 
over the souls of men need not have arisen. For the 
interests of the Church are not those of the State, at 
least as far as the demarcation of function is concerned. 
It was a consequence of the refusal of both the Church 
and the State to recognise their true place in Society 
that the conflict arose. It is a great law of Society 
that only by devoting themselves to the specific purposes 
for which they were formed do associations find their 
true value and place in Society. The fundamental 
trouble was that neither State nor Church recognised 
that they were merely institutionalised associations, and 
therefore organs of Community, and not Community 
itself. 

These three—the Family, the State and the Church 
—are the major institutions of Society, but it is impor¬ 
tant to recognise that the conditions of modern life have 
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seen the rise of associations which are b.^rded history, 
and more powerful as the problems con. institutions 
industrial life become more urgent. With tL^ss of the 
the importance ot landed property as determin,Nations 
fact and relation of classes, there is a correspo^oted 
rise in the significance of economic factors. ' ipg. 

The present tendency of all classes of the communU;v 
from the lowest-paid class of industrial worker to the 
professions, to safeguard their economic interests by 
means of economic associations is tending to elevate the 
Trade Union to the virtual status of an institution in 
modern Western Society.' We are too near the press 
of current events to do more than state the possibility 
of this tendency, but the rise of great industrial and 
professional associations appears to be assuming a sig¬ 
nificance in modern times equal to that of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution itself. 

Whether or not the socialisation of such services as 
Banking and Transport would justify the conception of 
the Banking system and the Transport system also as 
institutions is a point which need not concern us, since 
such problems are for the consideration of future gen¬ 
erations and do not enter into a discussion of Western 
Society as it is at present constituted. It is upon the 
Family, the State and the Church that our attention 
must be concentrated, since these are the three major 
institutions functioning in present Society. 

But first we must examine the basis on which rests 
the system of moral ideas of Society. 
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BASIS OF THE SYSTEM OF MORAL IDEAS 

X 

/ Section i.—L aw and Justice 

We have noted that as social life developed beyond 
the Family, its widening complexity gave rise to the 
creation of associations which took over the essential 
functions of government and justice. One of these 
associations, the State, developed into an organisation 
which sought to take over the reins of direction of every 
activity which had to do with the regulation of collective 
action among the members of the community. 

This universal control could have been achieved only 
where there was a strong national spirit already uniting 
men with the common idea of loyalty to a central 
authority. In Western Europe, long before the State 
made its appearance in the guise of national power, 
local units for government and for the administration 
of justice arose out of the necessities of the environment. 

The process can be traced by reference to parallel 
cases of the savage peoples of to-day and by the informa¬ 
tion afforded by historical research. Whereas in the 
lowest form of societies there is generally no organised 
government at all, as the degree of civilisation advances 
so is there an increasingly effective attempt to realise 
some measure of government and administration of jus¬ 
tice; thus, while the Veddahs have no organised govern¬ 
ment at all, when we come to the North American 
Indians we find a hierarchy of chiefs and a pronounc¬ 
ing of sentence for offences by the chiefs in council. 
Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg find (J'he Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples 
(1930), Ch. II) that ’both in extent and in internal 
quality the development of social ord^r is roughly corre¬ 
lated with advance in economic culture. 

116 
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When we come to the beginning of recorded history, 
we find already a , wealth of customs and institutions 
which derive their strength from the readiness of the 
members of the community to abide by the regulations 
laid down by the community in general—we have noted 
that Society is a system of regulated social relationships. 
The sanctions at work in Society derived their efficiency 
from custom and law. 

Laws are defined by Maciver (The Elements of Sociql 
Science, p. 6o) as “ general regulations enacted and en¬ 
forced by some constituted authority.” A law involves 
the existence of such force as will make the laws obeyed; 
for example, police courts, and the judges and judicial 
machinery. 

For historical purposes the word ” law ” has to be de¬ 
fined as any social rule the breaking of which is usually 
followed by punishment. The first laws were no more 
than customs; in primitive society, as we have already 
seen, the influence of custom is enormous, and it is con¬ 
siderable with us to-day. 

Before social constraint had taught men to develop 
self-control, their passions were liable to lead them into 
crimes against their neighbours. A man took the law into 
his own hands and did what he could to an individual 
offender—^justice was a private matter. But when the 
Family grew into the Clan, a more systematic method 
of dealing with offenders developed. An injury to any 
member of a clan was an injury to the whole group. 
Every member became interested in retaliating and 
securing vengeance. Thus arose what is known as the 
Blood Feud, and if vengeance was sought by the group 
for a wrong done to its members, custom decreed that 
certain wrongs demanded a certain redress. There is 
some attempt to fit the punishment to the crime. The 
principle of ” an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth ” was embodied in custom long before laws and 
covenants were drawn up. Thus, in the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi, which is the oldest of laws yet discovered, we 
find: ” If a man has caused the loss of an eye, his eye 
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shall one cause to be lost. If a person’s limb is lost, 
one shall destroy his limb.” 

At a fairly early stage in the Blood Feud an impor¬ 
tant step is taken to avoid its worst consequences. This 
is the introduction of a system of compensation for 
wrongs instead of retaliation. When the practice of 
compensation becomes customary it is the beginning of 
civilisation amongst a former barbarous tribe. 

As the system of compensation develops a regular 
tariff is introduced stating the exact amount necessary 
to recompense the injured person by the wrongdoer, 
though murder and incest were considered too serious 
to'be wiped out otherwise than by blood.* Distinctions 
were made according to sex, age and rank. A man was 
considered to be worth more than a woman, an adult 
worth more than a child, and a free man more than a 
slave (cf. Hobhouse: Morals in Evolution, I, p. 87). 

In modern law the distinction between a civil and 
a criminal offence is the distinction between an act 
which injures the community and an act which injures 
an individual: the latter brings an action against the 
wrongdoer and he is compensated by the wrongdoer. 
But an injury to the community is a criminal offence; 
the State prosecutes the offender and executes punish¬ 
ment. It is interesting to note that amongst savages, 
there is a recognition of the distinction between offences 
against the individual and those against the community 
—civil offences are avenged by individuals, whilst the 
community punishes those who transgress a custom such 
as that concerned with marriage. Thus, a breach of the 
rules of exogamy is regarded as an act which endangers 
the welfare of the whole community, which claims the 
right to protect itself against anti-social acts. 

The community thus begins to concern itself with 
the redress of individual grievances because, when left 


‘ Cf. Robertson Smith: “Murder and incest or offences of like 
kind against the sacred law of blood are in primitive society the only 
crimes of which the community as such takes cognisance . . 
(Religion of the Semites). And see Freud: Totem and Taboo, Ch. IV. 
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to the individual, individual redress results in social 
chaos. Law and justice, then, may be said to have 
originated in common effort to control the actions of 
individuals for social ends. 

Section 2. —Punishment and its Origin 

It has been seen that law differs from custom in that 
it is a definite rule of conduct; law is a written rule laid 
down by a society, and this is its essential characteristic. 
When customs are codified they become laws. 

What gives to custom and law their regulating force? 
Why are they rules of conduct? The answer is that 
they are sanctioned ultimately in emotion—the emotion 
of public assent, approval or indignation felt by the 
society in general whenever a custom or law is trans¬ 
gressed. 

The most emphatic expression of this disapproval 
is punishment. Punishment is distinct from private 
revenge; it is inflicted in the name of a society. This 
is true whatever may be the opinion held about the 
final object of punishment. There are different 
opinions as to the ultimate object of punishment: some 
writers maintain that its object is retribution; others 
believe that its object is to deter people from commit¬ 
ting crime; while others, again, think that the true 
object of punishment is the reformation of the criminal. 
But whatever the object of punishment is supposed to 
be, its immediate aim is always to cause suffering. 

It is a mistake to think that punishment as a social 
act is an institution of comparatively modern origin 
which has sprung from and has gradually superseded 
the'earlier custom of private revenge. Among the lower 
races there are many instances of the infliction of pun¬ 
ishment by the society or in the name of a society even 
where the offence is one against an individual. For in¬ 
stance, homicide is not always regarded solely as a matter 
for private revenge. In general, it may be said that the 
offences which are harmful to a society as a whole are 
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those which are most commonly subject to punishment 
among the lower races. 

Savage punishment differs in kind. Sometimes it 
consists simply in publicly shaming the offender, as, for 
example, among the primitive peoples of Greenland. In 
other instances expulsion from the tribe or outlawry is 
the punishment inflicted. There are also instances in 
which Society inflicts suffering of a more material kind 
upon the culprit; in certain Australian tribes the 
offender is compelled to stand with a shield at a fair 
distance whilst the members of the tribe hurl their 
spears at him. 

More generally, punishment is imposed upon the cul¬ 
prit, not by the whole of the community, but by some 
person or persons invested with judicial authority; jus¬ 
tice is frequently administered by a Council of Elders 
or by a chief. Even among the Australian tribes there 
are cases of offences which are dealt with by the elders 
and the Headmen—murder by evil magic, breaches of 
the exogamous law or of marriage customs, the betrayal 
of secrets of the initiation ceremonies (cf. Hobhouse, 
Wheeler and Ginsberg: The Material and Social Insti¬ 
tutions of the Simpler Peoples). 

Although punishment and judicial organisation have 
therefore succeeded the previous system of revenge, the 
degree of judicial organisation does not correspond 
exactly with the general state of culture of any 
people. Even among low savages, as we have noted, 
there are instances of punishments which are in¬ 
flicted by the community as a whole or by a judicial 
authority, whilst the system of private revenge some¬ 
times occurs where there is a comparatively high degree 
of civilisation. The system of blood revenge prevailed 
in Europe in the Middle Ages and it still prevails in 
Montenegro and among the Southern Slavs. In a savage 
community an injury to one is felt by the whole be¬ 
cause of the smallness of the group. Moreover, in a 
small society public resentment is more easily aroused. 

The theory that punishment is an expression of the 
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emotional public resentment felt by the Society as a 
whole is opposed to that which suggests that punishment 
has sprung from an idea of social utility; this latter 
theory states that the chief object of punishment has 
been and still is to prevent crime by deterring people 
from committing crime. There are certain facts which 
help to support this view. Among various semi-civilised 
and civilised peoples the criminal law has assumed a 
severity which apparently passes the degree of public 
resentment which the acts are apt to arouse—a severity 
which must have originated in the desire of the legis¬ 
lators to deter people from committing crime. It was 
found among the Incas in Peru and in Japan‘before the 
revolution of 1871, where death was a common penalty. 
Increasing severity has been the characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean legislation up to quite recent times. Up to the 
end of the thirteenth century the number of capital 
offences was small, but they grew rapidly and from 1660 
to 18^0 no fewer than 187 capital offences, very differ¬ 
ent in character and degree, were added to the legal 
Code, and when in 1837 the death penalty was removed 
from some two hundred crimes, it was left in the same 
number of offences as were capital at the end of the 
thirteenth century (Westermarck, Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of the Moral Ideas, 19^4, Vol. I, p. 187). 

Not only was human life recklessly sacrificed, but the 
mode of execution was very cruel; every kind of torture 
was adopted. In modern times up to the end of the 
eighteenth century the idea that punishment should 
inspire fear was ever present in the minds of legislators. 
In England, in the Middle Ages, a gallows, or a.tree 
with a man hanging upon it was a common sight; it is 
introduced as an ornament in many mediaeval manu- 
scrmts (quoted by Westermarck, op, cit,, pp. 191-^). 

These facts appear to contradict the proposition that 
punishment is and has always been an expression of 
public indignation. But in England, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the punishment of death was 
actually inflicted in only a small number of cases in 
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which the sentence was passed. Indeed, not more than 
one in twenty was carried into operation. This dis¬ 
crepancy between law and practice shows how the minds 
of the legislators were influenced by the desire to en¬ 
force the principle of deterrence, but shows also the 
unwillingness to proceed to extreme measures. 

Another circumstance is that in early times the detec¬ 
tion of criminals was much more uncertain than at the 
present time. When only one criminal out of twenty 
is caught, the indignation of the community is specially 
turned against him. 

It has been seen that the punishment practised among 
the lower races is not conspicuous by its severity, 
although this cannot be said of peoples living under 
a despotic rule: where the ruler is despotic the punish¬ 
ment seems to increase in severity. Among the ancient 
Peruvians death was a common punishment. The 
criminal law in Rome was for a long time characterised 
by great moderation but gradually became more severe 
as absolutism became more supreme. Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy provide examples to-day. 

The influence of religion on the severity of punish¬ 
ment is to be noted. The ancient Hebrews held that 
men should avenge offences against God; hence crime 
was regarded as a breach of God's law and scarcely any 
punishment was too severe to be inflicted upon the un¬ 
godly. These ideas were adopted by the Christian 
Church and by Christian governments. The principle 
was laid down by Canute that it belongs rightly to a 
Christian King to avenge the anger of God against 
those who oppose His will, and this principle was fol¬ 
lowed until recent times. 

It was therefore one of the most important steps to¬ 
wards a more humane legislation when in the eigh¬ 
teenth century the principle that men should avenge 
offences against God was superseded by the contrary 
doctrine laid down by Montesquieu that the Deity 
should be honoured rather than avenged. From the 
fact that wrongs are punished, not as wrongs against 
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individuals, but as wrongs against the State, it follows 
that excess of punishment may to a large extent repre¬ 
sent manifestations of resentment. 


Section 3.—The Moral Emotions 

We have seen that punishment is a means by which 
Society controls the conduct of its members and is an 
expression of public indignation felt by a society. But 
punishment is not the only means by which a society 
regulates the conduct of its members. The emotion of 
public resentment expresses itself also in other ways. 
The relationships between the members of a society are 
regulated not only by punishment but also by other, 
less severe methods, such as those arising from public 
opinion—the obloquy and hostility of those around us, 
and all those innumerable acts by which people may 
have an influence upon other people's conduct and may 
compel them to conform to a certain standard. In 
order to understand the rules which are laid down by 
public opinion and also to understand the nature of the 
acts which Society punishes, it is necessary for us to 
examine briefly the nature and origin of the emotion of 
public resentment which is at the basis of both punish¬ 
ment and public opinion as regulating forces. Emotion 
is a certain state of mind which has a strong feeling 
element; but the mental state contains at the same time 
other elements, including a sensation or idea. This 
sensation or idea is the cause of the feeling of either 
pleasure or pain which is always a very strongly marked 
characteristic of an emotion, and this feeling of pleasure 
or pain gives rise to a conative element, or desire, which 
may be strong or weak. In an emotion like sorrow we 
do not find the conative element very marked, but 
even here there is an element of a conative nature, a 
desire to get rid of the state of suffering. 

In his Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
Dr. Westermarck has analysed the nature of the moral 
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emotions, and his account has been followed in the fol¬ 
lowing discussion. 

The moral emotions are of two kinds—moral dis¬ 
approval and moral approval. These emotions are each 
related to certain other non-moral emotions. 

Moral disapproval resembles in many respects the 
emotion of anger and^ revenge, whilst moral approval 
resembles in many respects the emotion of gratitude. 
Moral disapproval, anger and revenge may be included 
under the common term of resentment, so that the 
classification would be: 

Resentment 


Anger Revenge Moral Disapproval 

Resentment may be regarded as a reaction against the 
cause of pain. 

No fine distinctions can be drawn between these three 
types of resentment—anger, revenge and moral dis¬ 
approval. Anger is found very low in the animal king¬ 
dom. It is strikingly shown by the stickleback when 
his nest is threatened by other sticklebacks. As we 
proceed lower down the scale of animal life, we find 
at last that the conative element—the conscious impulse 
or desire—dwindles away until nothing is left but re¬ 
flex action; that is, no emotional impulse is felt. Re¬ 
sentment, like the protective reflex action out of which 
it has gradually developed, has for its supreme object 
the removal of the cause of pain. An animal may pro¬ 
tect itself by the feeling of fear and by the consequent 
action of running away, or it may protect itself by an 
aggressive attitude caused by anger. Both fear and 
anger may be regarded as elements in. the animal's 
mental constitution which have been acquired by means 
of natural selection and the struggle for existence. Like 
anger aod revenge, moral disapproval is also an attitude 
of mind directed towards the cause of the pain. When 
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we feel moral indignation at a certain act, the stimulus 
is the mental pain it causes us, and our indignation is 
a reaction against the offender or the cause of the pain, 
upon whom a desire to inflict suffering is felt. 

While resentment is an attitude of mind towards a 
cause which inflicts pain, gratitude is a feeling of 
pleasure, and this we find among gregarious animals 
which take pleasure in each other^5 company; a kindly 
feeling is felt towards the cause of the pleasure. But 
social feeling presupposes reciprocity; it is not only a 
friendly sentiment, but it is a friendly sentiment to¬ 
wards an individual who is conceived of as a friend. At 
higher states of development the retributive friendly 
feeling contains not only an element of vague kind¬ 
liness but a desire to give pleasure for pleasure received, 
and this is what characterises gratitude. Gratitude is 
only the highest form of that non-moral retributive 
emotion which is found among those animals which 
have social sentiments. 

There is, therefore, in moral approval and gratitude 
the desire to reward the conduct of the persons ap¬ 
proved, just as in resentment there is the desire to 
punish the persons of whom we disapprove. 

These emotions can be regarded as belonging to one 
and the same large group known as retributive emo¬ 
tions, which are classified by Westermarck as follows: 

Retributive Emotions 


Resentment Kindliness 


Anger and Moral Gratitude Moral 

Revenge Disapproval Approval 

In many essential points this way of regarding the 
moral emotions resembles Adam Smith's account of the 
moral sentiments in his work The Theory of Moral 

5 
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Sentiments, which is a very important contribution to 
the psychology of the moral consciousness. 

We may trace all sentiments which are useful to 
the species to the principle of natural selection. Just 
as resentment is a means of protection, being an attitude 
tending to remove a cause of pain, so retributive kindli¬ 
ness is a friendly endeavour to retain a cause of pleasure. 
Both these emotions are useful feelings, for by resent¬ 
ment evil is averted, and by retributive kindliness 
benefits are secured. But moral disapproval is not the 
same as anger and revenge, nor is moral approval the 
same as gratitude. What, then, characterises approval 
and disapproval as moral emotions? 

Moral emotion is most definitely expressed in the 
moral judgment. The moral judgment will therefore 
naturally help us to discover the true nature of the 
moral emotions. Moral emotion always involves the 
notion of disinterestedness. When we pronounce an act 
to be good or bad we mean that it is so independently 
of any reference it may have to our own personal in¬ 
terests. Undoubtedly, a moral judgment may spring 
from a selfish motive, but it nevertheless pretends to be 
disinterested, and this indicates that disinterestedness is 
a characteristic of a moral concept as such. If moral judg¬ 
ments contain the notion of disinterestedness, we must 
conclude that the emotions from which these judgments 
sprang are also disinterested. An echo of this disinter¬ 
estedness is seen in the utilitarian demand for the happi¬ 
ness of others; it is found in Kant's ethical theory. We 
also find an echo of the same psychological fact in the 
saying, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them." Similar statements may be 
found among the writings of Confucius and the Indian 
philosophers. 

Moral rules are, then, generally rules which it is 
hoped will be obeyed irrespective of any selfish con¬ 
siderations; the moral emotions are characterised by 
disinterestedness, which is a quality not characteristic 
of anger and revenge, nor of gratitude, for here there 
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are egoistic motives. This disinterestedness is indeed a 
form of a more comprehensive requisite which charac¬ 
terises moral motives, i.e. impartiality or assumed im¬ 
partiality. If we pronounce an act done to a friend to 
be good or bad as the case may be, then we assume it 
to be good or bad independently of the fact that the 
person concerned is our friend. This shows that re¬ 
venge and anger are moral emotions in so far as they 
are uninfluenced by the particular relationship in which 
the person who feels them stands to the cause. As soon 
as we admit that it is friendship, which makes us feel 
resentment or kindliness towards another person, then 
we must admit we are not dealing with a moral emo¬ 
tion, since it is not characterised by that impartiality 
which is necessarily characteristic of moral emotions. 

Thus, the moral emotions are: 

(1) Disinterested, and 

(j?) At least apparently impartial; and both these 
characteristics distinguish them from all other kinds of 
retributive emotions. 

There is yet a third factor which characterises a moral 
emotion as such. It is: 

(3) A certain touch of generality. When a person 
pronounces an act to be good or bad he really gives 
expression to something more than a mere personal 
opinion. We are not quite willing to admit that our 
moral feelings are a matter merely of our own indi¬ 
vidual taste, whatever the taste may be. We assume 
that what is approved of or disapproved of by us is also 
approved of or disapproved of by others. 

Section 4.—Punishment and the Moral Emotions 

We are now in a position to follow Dr. Westermarck's 
application of his theory of the moral emotions to 
the problem of punishment {op. cit., Ch. III). By 
calling punishment by some such name as repara¬ 
tion, people have given recognition to the fact that 
punishment is an expression of public moral indig- 
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nation. But the infliction of pain even on an offender 
is not an act which our moral consciousness regards 
with indifference, and retributive punishment has been 
condemned; punishment is now looked upon generally 
not as an end in itself but as a means to attaining an 
end. 

In modern times the three theories of retribution, 
deterrence and reformation have had and have still 
their numerous adherents. During the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the principle of deterrence was largely superseded 
by the principle of reformation, according to which 
the aim of punishment is to make a criminal a better 
man. 

The advocates of the various theories defending 
punishment as a means to an end are unanimous 
in condemning retributive punishment as wrong. 
Westermarck believes that punishment can hardly 
be guided exclusively by utilitarian considerations; 
it always requires the sanction of emotional public 
resentment. Public conscience does not allow the 
criminal to be subjected to pain to no purpose. 
On the other hand, punishment in the ordinary 
sense of the word always involves an express intention 
to inflict pain on the criminal, even if his reformation 
is intended; the infliction of suffering in consequence 
of an offence is considered to be justified as a means 
of increasing public safety. 

The reformer aims at removing the criminal disposi¬ 
tion. Public resentment aims at removing the cause of 
pain inflicted on the community by bringing about 
repentance in the offender; and if the offender repents, 
resentment disappears. In fact, repentance is the only 
proper .ground for forgiveness. Adam Smith truly ob¬ 
served £hat the object of resentment is not so much to 
make an enemy feel pain as to make him feel uneasy 
because of his past conduct. The origin of the idea of 
the reformation of criminals thus lies in resentment; the 
reformation of criminals has a retributive origin, and 
the correction which it has in view is to be effected by 
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the infliction of some pain, though not the degree or 
kind of pain inflicted by the offender. Resentment 
gives way to forgiveness only in the case of repentance, 
and not in the case of incorrigibility. 

Thus the methods of deterrence and reformation are 
based on the same emotion which first induced 
men to inflict suffering on their fellow-creatures—the 
emotion of resentment. Resentment is preventive in its 
nature and operates by the infliction of punishment as 
a means rather than as an end. 

But first of all public resentment wants to raise a 
protest against the transgression of a rule of conduct 
laid down by Society. It does so by the infliction of 
punishment upon the offender. It is the utility of this 
protest that justifies Society in expressing the einotion 
which it feels: such is the idea that lies at the basis 
of utilitarian theory, which protests against punishment 
with no object. 

But the utilitarian theories ignore the fact that a 
punishment must not transcend the limits set down by 
public indignation; punishment must not be inflicted 
upon innocent persons. The principle of deterrence 
might permit us to inflict punishment on someone other 
than the criminal if it would prevent others from com¬ 
mitting the crime. Again, these theories exaggerate 
the extent to which punishment acts in^a reformatory 
way upon criminals; it is not proved that the punish¬ 
ment of an offender has the deterrent or reforming 
effect which these theories assume. 

Punishment, however, serves a useful object apart 
from the deterring and reforming influences upon 
criminals; it has to some extent an‘educational and not 
merely a deterrent influence on Society, just as the 
punishment inflicted by parents on children has an 
educative effect. 

But it must be remembered that the infliction of pun¬ 
ishment on the perpetrator of a grave offence gratifies 
a very strong desire. If the criminal were left un¬ 
punished, Society would be ungratified and might find 
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some less discriminating mode of retaliation; public 
indignation might well result in lynching. 

To sum up these arguments, it may be said that pun¬ 
ishment is essentially an expression of the public indig¬ 
nation felt by the society which inflicts it. Certain 
modes of conduct are liable to be punished in so far 
as they have a tendency to arouse the general indigna¬ 
tion of the public, and the punishment is, broadly 
speaking, proportional to the intensity of the emotion 
they evoke. But in the opinion of many people Society 
is justified in expressing its indignation by punishing 
the person who aroused the emotion of indignation only 
if the punishment serves as a useful end. It must be 
regulated by considerations of social utility only within 
the limits laid down by public indignation; that is, 
within the limits of what is recognised as legitimate by 
the moral feeling of the society. The utilitarian aim of 
punishment must always be regulated by considerations 
of what our feelings know to be just.^ 

* It is interesting in this connection to consider the provisions of 
the Criminal Justice Bill, which proposed certain reforms in the 
British Penal Code. The provisions of the Bill, which were first 
published in November 1938, contained the following proposals: 

(i) Probation. The probation system is extended to offenders of 
all ages. The Bill requires the appointment of a woman probation 
officer for every Petty Sessional Divison. 

(*) Young People. Courts of summary jurisdiction may no longer 
sentence young people to imprisonment. Restrictions on the use of 
sentence of imprisonment on young people are to be applied, and 
new methods of treatment provided. 

Formerly, young offenders certified by the Court to be “of so 
unruly or depraved a character that they cannot be detained in a 
remand home “ were liable to be sent to prison. The Bill provides 
for the setting up of new institutions known as “ remand centres,” 
serving not only the purpose of custody but enabling observation to 
be carried out by doctors and others to assist the Court in deciding 
how to deal with offenders. The remand centres will be available 
to persons between the ages of seventeen and twenty-three and per¬ 
sons between fourteen and seventeen certified as above. The Home 
Secretary is authorised to provide special remand homes for the 
“ problem “ children under seventeen. 

Short terms of imprisonment for minor offences are to be avoided 
by requiring young offenders to attend at a compulsory attendance 
centre at times when they would otherwise be at leisure during a 
half-holiday or in the evenings after work; and continuous deten¬ 
tion in police cells for periods up to four days is abolished; minor 
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otfenders may now be detained in a police station for one night on 
not more than three occasions, with intervals between the nights. 

(3) Corporal Punishment. Corporal punishment is abolished; this 
is the end of the degrading and detested “ cat " for serious offences. 

(4) Penal Servitude. The legal distinction between imprisonment 
and penal servitude is abolished. The term “ hard labour " origin¬ 
ally applied to such forms of labour as the crank and the tread-wheel, 
and has ceased to be applicable to modern conditions. All prisoners 
are now employed according to their capacity and the kind of work 
available; the Bill therefore abolishes the distinction between 
“ convict ” prisons and others—the convict prisons are abolished. 

The abolition of penal servitude involves the abolition of the 
“ ticket-of-leave system. A method is provided of enabling track 
to be kept for a time after their discharge from prison of offenders 
who have been repeatedly convicted of serious crime, and if an 
offender avoids this, he will be liable to report to the police. 

(5) New Sentences. Courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions are 
enabled to pass, in lieu of, and not in addition to, sentences of 
imprisonment or penal servitude, new types of sentences: 

A. Sentences of “ corrective training ” of from two to four years 
on persons between twenty-one and thirty, where such a sentence 
is expedient for the training of the offender. 

B. Sentence of " preventive detention ” of from two to four 
years on persons over thirty, where a criminal’s antecedents and 
'mode of life render this expedient. Such sentences on certain types 
of offenders with records of repeated crime shall not exceed ten years. 

Persons undergoing either class of punishment may be released on 
licence before the expiration of their sentences. 

(6) Mental Cases. Offenders suffering from some form of mental 
illness or abnormality susceptible to treatment will be required to 
submit themselves to treatment. Courts of summary jurisdiction, 
fortnerly with no such power, are enabled to make an order for the 
treatment of an offender certifiable as insane as they did for the 
treatment of an offender who was mentally defective. Improved 
facilities are given to courts of summary jurisdiction to obtain a 
medical report on the mental condition of an offender. Formerly such 
a report could be obtained only if the offender were remanded to 
prison. The Bill enables the Court to remand an offender on bail 
for a medical examination to be made. 

For the term “ criminal lunatic ” the term “ State mental patient ” 
is substituted; and the State institutions at Broadmoor, Perth Prison 
and Lanarkshire are to be called “ State mental hospitals.” The 
responsibility for the control and management of Broadmoor is 
transferred to the Board of Control, which is responsible for the 
control and management of the State institutions in England and 
Wales. 

(7) Forfeited Rights. The sections of the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 
whith imposed certain disabilities upon persons sentenced to penal 
servitude (a sentence which, as has been explained, is abolished) are 
repealed. This Act also provided that a pension payable from public 
funds to a person convicted of felony and sentenced to more than 
twelve months’ imprisonment should be forfeited. The new Bill 
gives the authority by whom the pension was granted a discretion to 
restore it, either in part or in whole. 
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Certain sections of the new Bill do not apply to Scotland. 

It will be noted that though some of the worst features of a retri¬ 
butive system would be destroyed by the application of this measure, 
yet the problem would remain of what was to happen to offenders 
discharged from prison. Such people usually find it very difficult to 
find work, and dt seems to be asking too much of any general public 
to treat them like ordinary individuals. It seems to be a problem 
which must remain as long as crime remains, or until the economic 
and social system is such that no incentive to crime remains to any¬ 
one who is not mentally defective. No doubt the problem of punish¬ 
ment and the reform of the legal code will receive further considera¬ 
tion after the present war; certainly the whole fabric of the system 
of moral ideas prevalent in our civilisation is no longer accepted 
unquestioningly as being of divine origin, but is becoming increas¬ 
ingly the subject of scientific and philosophical research. 



PART TWO 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Chapter VI 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

Section i.—^T he Family as a System of Regulated 
Social Relationships 

The association of the mother and her offspring is 
the simplest and most fundamental form of Society; it 
is one which is universally prevalent among all mam¬ 
malian species, for whose existence it is a necessary 
relationship in view of the helplessness of the young. 

That the human race originally lived in a state of 
promiscuity and that there was no strong family group 
among our remote ancestors are propositions whose 
validity is extremely doubtful. There is no evidence to 
the effect that a single savage people to-day lives in an 
entirely promiscuous condition. 

The family group consisting of parents and offspring, 
whether founded on monogamy or polygamy, is uni¬ 
versal among savage peoples of whom any adequate 
knowledge is possessed. Of course, the mere prevalence 
of a custom among savage peoples does not entitle us to 
infer that the same custom always existed among the 
human race; the fact that existing peoples live in fami¬ 
lies does not entitle us to infer that their ancestors also 
lived in families. 

In order to derive information from ethnographical 
facts regarding xhe relationships of Mankind, it is neces¬ 
sary to find out the causes of certain social phenomena; 
‘‘ then, from the prevalence of the causes, we may infer 
the prevalence of the phenomena themselves, if the 
5* *33 
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former must be assumed to have operated without 
being checked by other causes'* (Westermarck, The 
History of Human Marriage, 1891, p. 4). If we wish to 
form any hypothesis of the prevalence or non-prevalence 
of the Family among our ancestors, we must discover 
the causes or cause from which the Family has sprung. 

We observe that the Family is found not only 
in Mankind but also among many of the lower 
animals, though not among invertebrates. Among the 
invertebrates, most fishes, amphibians and reptiles show 
no evidence of parental care—the jealous protection of 
the nest by the male stickleback is an exceptional case. 
In a few cases among the reptiles both parents join to 
take care of the offspring. This is the first beginning 
of the Family in the animal kingdom—it occurs among 
tortoises. Among birds parental affection has reached 
a high stage—male and female help to build the nest; 
usually, the male brings the food whilst the female 
broods. When the young are hatched, both parents 
help to defend them. The parents teach the young 
birds to fly, and only when the young are able to care 
for themselves are the parents relieved of their duties. 
In some cases birds pair for life. Among mammals the 
young are greatly dependent upon the mother. The 
relation between the sexes is, in most cases, restricted 
to the pairing season; but sometimes this relation is 
of a more durable character. The chimpanzee and 
gorilla live in families, several of which may associate 
to form a band under the leadership of a mature male. 
Among the smaller gregarious monkeys, the family asso¬ 
ciation is said to be the nucleus of the society; the herds 
of the baboon consist of numerous families banded to¬ 
gether. Recently, Professor Westermarck points out, 
Volz and Munnecke have proved the existence of family 
associations in the case or the orang-outang. 

Among Mankind, the origin of the Family is prob¬ 
ably due to the same causes as among the lower animals. 
The union of male and female which endures until 
after the birth of the offspring, and the care which the 
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father takes of his family, are habits which help to pro¬ 
tect the young against destruction. It is evident that 
when the father helps to protect the oflEspring the species 
is given a survival advantage which it would not possess 
if the mother only did the protecting. Both paternal 
and maternal affection, besides the tendency towards a 
durable mating alliance, are useful mental dispositions 
which have been acquired through a process of natural 
selection (Westermarck, op, cit,, pp. i}o-i?i). 

It must be remembered that parental care is only one 
of many means by which a race is able to continue, and 
where parental care is not found to exist there are other 
factors which help the species to survive. Among the 
vast majority of fish, for example, both parents are in¬ 
different to the fate of their progeny, their eggs being 
left to hatch without any care on their part. Hence 
a large proportion succumb before they reach maturity, 
and the number of eggs is enormous; in the case of the 
stickleback the eggs are relatively few in number. 

In the case of the anthropoid apes the paternal spirit 
and the tendency towards a mating alliance are prob¬ 
ably strengthened by the small number of offspring and 
the longer period of infancy. We may suspect that 
among primitive men the same causes have produced the 
same result as among the apes, and that in Mankind also 
the number of offspring has always been comparatively 
very small and the period of infancy very long, so 
that the need of protection has always been very great. 
We may therefore assume that the family group existed 
among our early human ancestors. 

An objection will perhaps be raised against this de¬ 
duction. Although it is true that the facts which 
among other animal species and more particularly 
among the higher apes have led to the Family—namely, 
the small number of the offspring and the long period 
of infancy—have been present in human life from the 
very beginning, yet it is possible that they did not lead 
to the sa’me results. There might have been other cir¬ 
cumstances which counteracted their influence. For 
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instance, it may be argued that the children would have 
been equally well or even better provided for if not the 
father only but also all the males of the tribe had been 
their guardians; in this case there would have been no 
need for the Family. The supporters of this theory be¬ 
lieve that the tribe is the primary social unit of the 
human race and that the Family is a unit which has 
developed in later times. But the theory that children 
were the common property of the tribe has no founda¬ 
tion in present facts. Everywhere it is found that the 
members of the family group are more closely connected 
with one another than with the rest of the tribe; more¬ 
over, the Family, consisting of parents and children, is a 
universal institution among existing peoples, and it 
seems probable that among the earliest human ancestors 
the Family formed the nucleus of Society (Westermarck, 
op. cit., pp. 41-42). 

Savages who know neither cattle-rearing nor agri¬ 
culture, but subsist simply upon fish, roots and herbs, 
live for the most part in isolation in single fami¬ 
lies to this day, as do the Rock Veddahs of 
Ceylon. The Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego are 
slightly less isolated, and live in small groups of three 
or four families, without any regular clan organisation. 
In the case of the Veddahs, we are told that in the wet 
season small groups cf families will resort to some 
hillock which is the centre of two or three hunting- 
grounds, and sometimes two or three families will reside 
together for a time in one cave ” (Hobhouse: Morals in 
Evolution, 1906, I, p. 43). But this clan or “ warg has 
but slight organisation, and there is scarcely any organ¬ 
ised common life outside the family, which is in effect 
an isolated group. 

We may believe, therefore, that the Family is founded 
on instincts so deep-rooted that they gave rise to habits 
which continued to exist as rules of custom or institutions 
after Man had become a thoroughly gregarious being. 

The extension of the small family unit into a large 
social group may have taken place in two ways. In the 
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first place, new elements such as other family groups or 
single individuals may have united with the small 
family group fi^om without; this is adhesion. In the 
second place, the children, instead of separating from 
the parents, may have remained with them and in¬ 
creased the group by forming new families themselves; 
this is cohesion (Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, VoL II, p. 196). 

It is probable that the latter was the normal mode of 
extension. When gregariousness, owing to increased 
food supply, became possible and advantageous to Man, 
he would feel inclined to remain with those with whom 
he was living even after the family had fulfilled its 
original object—the preservation of the offspring—and 
he would be impelled to do so by a tendency which 
would gradually develop, i.e., the gregarious “ instinct." 
By this terms is meant " an animal’s proneness to live to¬ 
gether with other members of its own species, apart 
from parental, conjugal, and filial attachment " (op. cit., 
p. 197). The members of the herd are at ease 
in each other's company. They suffer when separ¬ 
ated, they rejoice when re-united, and by actual 
living together this feeling is individualised; that is, 
individuals feel great pleasure in the presence of certain 
other particular individuals. The pleasure with which 
one individual looks upon another is increased by the 
community of interest, for not only have they enjoy¬ 
ments in common but they have the same enemies to 
resist and the same difficulties to overcome. Hence, 
acts which are beneficial to the individual are at the 
same time beneficial to its companions, and the dis¬ 
tinction between them as individuals loses much of its 
importance (ibid.). 

But the members of the group do not merely desire 
to live together; they do not merely take pleasure in 
each other's company. The gregarious instinct—using 
this term to denote an innate tendency—develops in 
Man into a truly social instinct which implies something 
more than mere desire to live in company with others; 
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it is characterised also by a tendency towards some kind 
of co-operation. 

The social instinct is certainly universal among the 
existing races of Man, though it cannot be assumed that 
this has been the case from the beginning. But, as we 
have seen, the isolation of the families is not complete, 
even among the lowest savages. Persons of the same 
stock inhabit the same district, hold friendly relations 
with one another, and unite for purposes of defence. 
When the younger branches of the family are obliged 
to disperse in search of food, some of them remain in 
the neighbourhood of the parent family and never lose 
the idea of belonging to one and the same social 
group (Westermarck, op, cit., p. 199). However weak 
the ties among these hunting races, there is ^ even 
among them some kind of co-operation within the 
larger circle of people, and there arises a larger 
social unit than the Family. The Tribe and the Clan 
appear in Man's history. 

Kinship was the first bond of social union. Among 
even the peoples in the lowest stage of Society, the idea 
of father, mother and children as a cohesive group is 
strongly developed. From the family group developed 
the group known as the Clan, and the Clan is found in 
primitive society to-day. It may be a kind of enlarged 
family made up of the man and wife, their children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren living under the 
control of the common progenitor; this is known as the 
patriarchal clan. Here the child inherits his name and 
status from his father—the patrilineal system—and the 
government is under the control of the male. Under 
the matrilineal system children are named by their 
mother's clan-name and not their father's; and succes¬ 
sion and inheritance also go through the mother. It 
appears that the system of tracing descent through the 
mother may have arisen from the doubt which might 
always be entertained as to the paternity of a child, 
whereas "there was no doubt as to its mother. Moreover, 
primitive peoples probably had no knowledge of the 
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equal part played by the male and female in the func¬ 
tion of reproduction. In some societies it was thought 
that the child was conceived without any co-operation 
on the part of the father, and that it was the influence 
of a spirit that created it. 

It is uncertain whether the patrilineal or the matri- 
lineal system of descent is the more common, and it is 
uncertain which of the two is the more primitive. By 
many writers it is believed that the patrilineal system 
of descent has developed out of the matrilineal system, 
but there is not sufficient evidence to justify this con¬ 
clusion. There are a large number of savage peoples 
who exhibit no trace of the matrilineal system, and 
among them are many in the lowest stages of develop¬ 
ment; there is no evidence that these have passed 
through a matrilineal stage. 

Professor Tylor has shown that many peoples among 
whom the husband lives with the wife's family and 
does not take his wife to his own community have 
the matrilineal system, whereas the full matrilineal 
system never appears among peoples whose exclu¬ 
sive custom it is for the husband to take his 
wife to his own house. Where the husband takes his 
wife to his own community the children may be con¬ 
sidered in many cases to belong to the mother's clan, 
but in such cases the clan tie is weak and often the 
common name is the only link. Another remarkable 
fact is that where among the same people the two cus¬ 
toms occur simultaneously—i.e. where the husband 
sometimes takes his wife to his own home and sometimes 
goes to live with his wife's family—the children are 
considered as members of the father's clan. There is 
therefore some close connection between the matri¬ 
lineal system of descent and the custom of the hus¬ 
band's going to live with his wife's family. In other 
words, the system of descent is in some way connected 
with the local relationship, with the fact of living to¬ 
gether in the same community.’ 

^ Cf, Wcstcrmarrk, The History of Human Marriage, Ch. V. 
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Section —The Study of Marriage as a Social 

Institution 

We have noted that in all probability there has been 
no stage in the social history of Mankind where mar¬ 
riage has not existed, and that human marriage as it is 
to-day has its roots in the remote past of our race. 
Westermarck defines marriage in his History of Human 
Marriage (1894) as being a more or less durable con¬ 
nection between male and female, lasting beyond the 
mere act of propagation till after the birth of the off¬ 
spring.*’ As Westermarck himself recognises, however, 
in his Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation, as a 
social institution marriage has a different meaning. It 
is a union regulated by custom or law. It may last 
for a longer or shorter time, and has no definite refer¬ 
ence to the birth of offspring. 

The functions of the male in marriage are not re¬ 
stricted to sexual and procreative activity. An abun¬ 
dance of facts relating to peoples in all parts of the 
world and in all stages of civilisation shows that his^ 
duties include those of supporting and protecting the 
wife and children. That is why it is necessary to con¬ 
sider marriage and the Family together, instead of 
studying them separately. We may consider a family 
as an association and marriage as the institution estab¬ 
lished for the regulation of the relationship between the 
partners of the various families in a society. In this 
case the abstract term, the Family, may be used as an 
abstract generalisation of the individuals living in fami¬ 
lies, together with the system of regulated social rela¬ 
tionships that exist between them. 

We have already noted that the assumption that the 
human race originally lived in a state of promiscuity . 
lacks all foundation in fact; equally lacking m founda¬ 
tion is the assumption that the earliest form of mar¬ 
riage was group-marriage, i.e. a form of union between 
a certain group of men and a certain group of women. 
Group>-marriage has nowhere been proved to occur 
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except in connection with polyandry (the union of one 
woman with several men), though there are peoples 
with a kind of sex communion in which several men 
have the right of intercourse with several women. But 
here none of the women is properly married to more 
than one of the men, marriage implying living together, 
with economic interests in common, and the men having 
paternal rights over the children borne by her. Dr. 
Westermarck doubts whether unlimited sexual freedom 
between intermarrying groups has ever been proved to 
exist even among a single people. 

The world-wide prevalence of the Family has been 
affirmed by Professor Malinowski and other sociologists; 
it is plain that we are dealing with a form of association 
whose roots go back to the pre-human stage. It pre¬ 
ceded the Clan and outlived the Clan, though Dr. 
Mtiller-Lyer in his book, The Family (1912—English 
translation 1931), asserts that the Clan came before the 
Family, that Mankind was originally gregarious and 
social in nature, and that prehistoric man lived in 
hordes or herds. 

It is not intended to enter in this work into the 
controversies centring round the problem of the origin 
of marriage. We shall proceed from the accepted fact 
of marriage to examine the rules relating to this insti¬ 
tution which have been laid down by Society. 

The sanctions relating to marriage which have been 
laid down by Society have reference to: 

(1) the selection of partners; 

(2) the modes of contracting marriage; 

(3) the form of marriage; 

(4) the duration of marriage; 

(5) the relations between the partners; 

(6) the relations between the parents and the 
children. 

1. Rules relating to the selection of partners 

Universally prevalent is the prohibition of marriage 
between mother and son and father and daughter. 
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Unions between brother and sister of the same parents 
are also abhorred, the only exceptions being concerned 
with persons of royal birth, as in the case of the ancient 
Egyptians. In other cases, the degree of kinship within 
which marriage is prohibited varies among different 
races. Those rules which forbid the members of a par¬ 
ticular group to marry anyone who is a member of the 
group are rules of exogamy, or exogamous rules, while 
those rules which prohibit a marriage to a person who 
is not a member of the group are rules of endogamy, 
or endogamous rules. Endogamy and exogamy may 
occur side by side among the same people, for the pro¬ 
hibitions may extend to different groups within a com¬ 
munity; the rules of the Australian aborigines have 
reached a high degree of complexity. 

Among the theories which have sought to account for 
the existence of exogamy is one put forward by Dr. 
Westermarck, who says that aversion to sexual inter¬ 
course normally exists between persons who have lived 
together since childhood, and such persons are usually 
of near kin; hence the feeling of aversion displays itself 
in custom and law in the rules against incest. This" 
theory is borne out by the fact that exogamous rules 
regulate not only people related by blood but also those 
in which the kinship is not real but imagined; they bear 
the same name. In savage societies the bearing of the 
same name constitutes a mystic tie between those bear¬ 
ing it in common: kinship is traced by means of a 
system of names, and the name comes to be conceived 
as identical with blood relationship. A man’s “ totem,” 
for example, may be determined by quite arbitrary con¬ 
siderations, and prohibition of marriage between per¬ 
sons of the same totem may have no real reference to 
kinship. 

The fact of aversion has been explained with reference 
to the alleged injuriousness of close inbreeding; aver¬ 
sion is an instinct acquired and developed in the pro¬ 
cesses of struggle for existence and natural selection. It 
has not yet been determined to what extent inbreeding 
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is injurious to human beings, but it is held by some 
writers that the practice is detrimental to the species in 
the case of savage societies. 

Havelock Ellis cannot accept the assumption of an 
instinct of aversion to incest, and Dr. Frazer is of the 
opinion that the rules of exogamy were deliberately in¬ 
stituted for the purpose of preventing sexual intercourse 
between near relatives. 

The rules of endogamy are as various as those of 
exogamy. They appear to have been due in the first 
place to the antipathy felt by people towards those of 
a different race or nation or class or religion. In 
general, the endogamous rules have become less strict 
in civilisation, but the effect of religious bars is still 
strong. Fashion or prejudice still determine endoga¬ 
mous limits; Sir Henry Maine has observed that in 
France, marriages between a person belonging to the 
noblesse and one belonging to the bourgeoisie, though 
not unknown, are wonderfully rare.'' (Quoted . by 
Westermarck, The Future of Marriage in Western 
Cixplisation, 1936, p. 84). 


2, Rules relating to the modes of contracting marriage 

Marriage by capture still occurs among some savage 
peoples of to-day, e.g., Tierra del Fuego and the Malay 
Archipelago, but, says Dr. Westermarck, “ among no 
people is it known to have been the usual or normal 
mode of contracting a marriage ... it is chiefly prac¬ 
tised either as an incident of war or as a method of 
procuring a wife when it is difficult or inconvenient to 
get one in the ordinary manner " (A Short History of 
Marriage, 1926, p. 113). 

The usual method of contracting marriage amongst 
most of the lower races of to-day is by purchase. Among 
some Australian tribes a kinswoman is given in ex¬ 
change for the bride. A commoner custom is purchase 
by service; in Genesis it is related that Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel. But the commonest method is 
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purchase by means of a consideration paid to the bride’s 
father or other relative. In many cases the bride price 
is given to the bride as a dowry. 

The practice of marriage by purchase was gradually 
abandoned as civilisation developed; it became a mere 
survival. The custom of providing a dowry for the 
bride developed into quite a strong custom; it still 
holds in Latin countries, but in other parts of the world 
it is falling out of use. It is regarded by some people, 
indeed, as a kind of purchase-price for a husband, and 
thus the practice of dotation has become distasteful to 
sensitive minds. 

3. Rules relating to the forms of marriage 

It is necessary to obtain a clear understanding of the 
terms used in connection with this study. The word 
monogamy refers to the marriage of one man with one 
woman; polygyny refers to the marriage of one man 
with several women, and polyandry to the marriage of 
several men with one woman. Polygamy is the geuer^ 
word for marriage with more than one spouse. 

Among Mankind, monogamy and polygyny are the 
most frequent forms of marriage, though polyandry 
also occurs, as well as a form of group-marriage prac¬ 
tised in connection with polyandry. Polygyny has not 
occurred on a large scale among most of the lower 
peoples; on the contrary, many of the lower races strictly 
prohibit polygyny. But it was frequent among pastoral 
peoples. A frequent cause of polygyny is an excess 
of marriageable women, while monogamy Is frequently 
due to a comparative scarcity of them. Dr. Westermarck 
regards an excess of females as being only an indirect 
cause of polygyny; the direct cause is the man's desire 
to possess more than one wife, and the reasons for this 
desire are the periodical continence required by mono- 

e , the attraction exercised by female youth and 
:y, men’s taste for variety, and the desire for off¬ 
spring, wealth and authority. The last reason is, an 
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important one where wives and children increase a 
man's power and wealth by their labours, and where 
the desire for the perpetuation of the ancestral name 
is a very strong one. 

The practice of polygyny in the higher grades of cul¬ 
ture is due not only to the economic usefulness of 
wives; the unequal distribution of wealth which re¬ 
sults from economic progress makes it possible for the 
richer men to acquire more wives than the poorer. 
The effect of social influence or authority is similar. 
The old men among some Australian tribes, for 
example, are addicted to polygyny. But in general, 
class distinctions are rare among the lowest tribes and 
among them polygyny is rare. 

Among the forces that make for monogamy are the 
numerical equality of sexes, the absence of disparity in 
wealth or rank, female jealousy or rivalry, the increas¬ 
ing regard for a woman's feelings that comes with de¬ 
velopment of civilisation, and an absorbing passion for 
one person—in the latter case, however, the attachment 
may be tempoiciiy. 

4. Rules relating to the duration of marriage 

Among some of the lowest-grade peoples, lifelong 
union is practically universal, but among many other 
uncivilised races marriage is of short duration and 
divorce a frequent occurrence, as it is, for example, 
among the North American Indians. The respective 
rights of the partners vary to a wide extent; among 
some tribes the husband is able to dissolve the union 
on the slightest pretext and the wife possesses a similar 
right in most of these tribes; among others, marriage 
can be dissolved only by mutual consent. Adultery 
on the part of the wife is the most generally recognised 
ground for divorce. 

Among the peoples of higher culture a similar varia¬ 
tion has occurred and still occurs. Under the original 
Rom^n laws, the wife was under the power or manus 
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of her husband, who could dissolve the marriage at 
will, though the specifically patrician marriage by con- 
farreatio was nearly indissoluble. By the time of 
Cicero, “ free marriage—^giving the right to either 
party of divorce at will or by mutual agreement—^had 
superseded the manus, though where the wife remained 
under the power of her father, she could be separated 
from her husband against the wishes of both by the 
exercise of the father^s. potestas. By the later years of 
the Republic women had begun to attain the legal level 
of man, and during the Empire divorce was frequent 
among the upper classes. 

But under the influence of Christianity the position 
of women began to suffer. The Emperor Constantine 
restricted the rights of the wife and fixed grounds for 
divorce (a.d. 331). After the dissolution of the Empire, 
Canon Law replaced the liberal laws of the old Roman 
Empire, and the relations between partners to a mar¬ 
riage were subject to the Roman Catholic doctrine that 
marriage was a sacrament, and indissoluble. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the Roman Church allowed annulment 
on account of canonical impediment, e.g., an existing 
relationship, and this relationship might be “ spiritual/* 
such as the fact of a man’s having stood godfather to 
his wife. The result was that it was comparatively easy 
to discover some ground for declaring almost any 
marriage invalid. 

The Reformation attacked the Catholic view of mar¬ 
riage as a sacrament. But in 1547 the Council of Trent 
re-established Canon Law, and when England separated 
from the Roman Church in 1540, the rule of the Canon 
Law in regard to marriage was allowed to remain, 
though with restricted authority. Not until 1857 was 
divorce obtainable otherwise than by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. It was not until i§i?3 that men and women in 
England were given equality in regard to the grounds 
for divorce. 

At the present time the grounds for divorce differ 
widely throughout the Western world. The laws of 
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most Protestant countries allow divorce on the ground 
of desertion. Where divorce is permitted in Europe 
and America, the two spouses usually possess equal 
rights, though in some countries an offence additional 
to adultery on the part of the husband is necessary to 
establish a wife’s claim. The Soviet law granted divorce 
on the application of either of the partners. 


5. The relations between the partners 

The customs referred to in this section relate mainly 
to the status of women. • 

Among the simpler peoples the status of women is 
generally low, though there is some variation. The 
consolidation of the Family under the paternal system 
is most marked in the pastoral peoples, and in pastoral 
societies the position of women is lower than in the 
case of hunting and agricultural societies. Her eco¬ 
nomic value is low. Woman is most esteemed among 
monogamous peoples. Dr. Westermarck says in The 
Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation (p. 186): 

“ Even in the savage world a married woman often 
occupies a respected and influential position, and the rela¬ 
tions between man and wife may be of a very tender 
character. As I have shown elsewhere, this is said to be 
the case among many uncivilised peoples who are strictly 
or almost exclusively monogamous; and I can at least 
affirm that I am not aware of a single instance in which 
any such people is reported to treat its women badly.” 

In ancient republican Rome the Paterfamilias^ the 
head of the household, possessed absolute power over 
his wife as he did over his children and slaves. But we 
have noted how the institution of manus disappeared 
and that by the time of Cicero free marriage superseded 
the other forms. By the time of the late Empire the 
sexes had reached a state of equality which was not 
seen again in history until the twentieth century. 
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Under Christianity the position of women declined. 
Lecky, in his History of European Morals (Vol. II, 
p. 339)> writes: ' 

“ In addition to the personal restrictions which grew 
necessarily out of the Catholic doctrines concerning divorce 
and concerning the subordination of the weaker sex, we 
find numerous and stringent enactments which rendered it 
impossible for women to succeed to any considerable 
amount of property, and which almost reduced them to 
the alternative of marriage or a nunnery. The complete 
inferiority of the sex was continually maintained by the 
law; and that generous public opinion, which in Rome 
had frequently revolted against the injustice done to girls 
in depriving them of the greater part of the inheritance of 
their fathers, totally disappeared. Wherever the Canon 
Law has been the basis of legislation, we find laws of suc¬ 
cession sacrificing the interests of daughters and wives, and 
a state of public opinion which has been formed and regu¬ 
lated by these laws; nor was any serious attempt made to 
abolish them till the close of the last * century.*' 

The ideal of the Patriarchal Family lived on after 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, and throughout 
the Middle Ages in Europe until modem times. In 
England a married woman had no rights in law over her 
children who had been taken away from her by her 
husband until* 1839, when she could obtain an order 
of the Court allowing her to visit them occasionally. 
Until 1886 a husband, having the sole guardianship 
of the children during his life, could by will appoint 
as guardian after his death someone other than the 
mother. Not until 1926 did the mother obtain equal 
rights as regards guardianship of her children. 

Of recent years the speed of reform in connection 
with the status of women has been rapid in Western 
civilisation. Physical ill-usage is legal ground for 
divorce or separation in nearly all countries, and the 
husband proved at fault has to contribute to his wife's 
support. 

* Quoted by Miiller-Lyer in The Family, pp. 234-5. 

* i.e. the eighteenth century. 
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6. Relations between parents and children 

Although there are peoples who reckon kinship 
through the females only (matrilineal system of de¬ 
scent), it does not always follow that the children are in 
the power of the head of their mother’s family or of 
their maternal uncle. Among most savages of to-day 
children are, theoretically at least, under the control 
of the father, though he may share his power with the 
mother. 

The extent of the father’s power varies considerably. 
Infanticide has been practised by semi-civilised as well 
as civilised races, while some of the lowest savages 
regard this practice with horror. Indeed, the killing 
of children has always to be done at the earliest mo¬ 
ment, for even among savage peoples parental love is 
apt to triumph over custom if the infant is allowed to 
live a little while, and peoples addicted to infanticide 
often treat their children, once allowed' to live, with 
great fondness. 

Bastardy or deformity may be the reason for infanti¬ 
cide among uncivilised races; in ancient Rome and 
Greece the exposure of sickly or deformed children 
was approved of. This practice was denounced by the 
early Christian Church—though, says Westermarck, the 
Christians “ became all the more cruel to the unfor¬ 
tunate mother, who, perhaps in a fit of despair, had put 
to death her new-born child ” {Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of the Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 41^). 

In some cases the father’s authority over his daughter 
continues after her marriage. In ancient Rome even 
the grown-up son and his children were subject to the 
authority of the father of the house, and in the form 
of marriage known as conventio in manum, a married 
daughter remained in the power of her father or tutor. 

Among many tribes great respect is shown to old age, 
but sometimes when the old people get so old or worn 
as to be an encumbrance, they are abandoned or killed 
by their children. This custom is common among 
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nomadic tribes; and where there is a belief in a future 
life, the act is in some cases regarded as one of kind¬ 
ness by both parents and children. 

The parental power of the archaic type declined in 
Europe. The Censors of the Roman Republic checked 
the abuses of the patria potestas, and the Emperors fur¬ 
ther restricted it. Obedience to parents was enjoined 
by Christianity, modified by the consideration that the 
relationship between parent and child was eclipsed by 
that between God and man. 

Parental authority and filial duty were ideas which 
survived in Latin countries through the Middle Ages 
and even to modern times, as in modern France. But 
among Teutonic countries the grown-up child is recog¬ 
nised in custom and law as independent; the extreme 
view of filial independence is seen under the Nazi 
system, children being encouraged even to betray their 
parents to the secret police. 

The decline of parental authority is due not only to 
the disappearance of the worship of the dead and of the 
beliefs in the mana of aged persons, but to the eclipsing 
of the power of the head of the family by that of the 
State. The early form of the State strengthened the 
power of the Family at the expense of that of the Clan, 
but its later development had the opposite effect. The 
State could not tolerate the power of the paterfamilias. 

In modern times life has become national rather than 
familial. “ It has been observed,” says Westermarck, 
” that in England and America, where political life is 
most highly developed, children’s respect for their 
parents is at a particularly low ebb ” {op, cit,, Vol I, 
p. 628). 

The replacement of the ” domestic ” system by the 
factory system in industry has been a contributory cause 
of the tendency. Moreover, families have become 
smaller, and the State has taken over much of the 
education of children. During the nineteenth century 
the old ideas of parental rights and filial duty have 
been replaced by the idea of parental responsibility to 
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the State as the focus of loyalty. Whether the tendency 
of the State to control family life will continue depends 
upon the direction which the form of the State will take 
in future years. 

Section 3.—Marriage and the Family in the Modern 
Western World 

Many socialist thinkers, from Plato onwards, have be¬ 
lieved that the dissolution of the Family was at hand, 
that children would be taken care of by the State, and 
that marriage would become a trial-and-error affair, 
easily dissolved at will. In recent times the view of 
the approaching disintegration of family life has been 
put forward by various writers, who point to the de¬ 
crease in the birth-rate and the increase in the divorce- 
rate as evidence of the break-up of the old family 
system. 

It is true that the traditional form of marriage, indis¬ 
soluble and patriarchal, has become obsolete in the 
modern Western world, and that marriage is felt to be 
more and more a private affair, between two indi¬ 
viduals. The trend appears to be one towards a “ free 
union,” with the State taking a greater responsibility 
in the education and care of the children. 

There are certain new factors which have to be 
taken into account in estimating the position of mar¬ 
riage and the Family in the modern Western world. 
The growth of large-scale industrial organisation—a 
stage never reached by any of the ancient civilisations— 
has resulted in the extension of industrial and profes¬ 
sional activity to women. Women have attained eco¬ 
nomic independence and therefore personal indepen¬ 
dence; marriage is no longer the only career or even 
the best career open to them. Again, the changes in 
the marriage and divorce laws have further tended to 
equalise the position between the sexes. 

All these changes have been accompanied by and 
have been no doubt influenced by the rapidly-declining 
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|)restige and influence of organised religion. The atti¬ 
tude towards sex and sexual relations adopted by the 
Christian Church was one which tended to debase the 
position of women in Society. Woman was regarded 
as the fount of sin, and marriage was regarded as a 
concession to man’s carnal desires; it was better to 
marry than to burn, but it was better still to remain 
celibate. But the abhorrence towards sex and sexual 
relations is not generally held in the modem world, 
even among those who frequent churches. The Church 
to-day has to face the alternatives of either relinquishing 
its extreme ascetic attitude towards sexual problems or 
suffering further loss of prestige and influence as the 
younger generation matures in a modern world in 
which the relations between the sexes are discussed 
frankly in books and magazines available to all, and 
knowledge comes to the aid of discussion. 

An important factor influencing the development of 
the Family institution in the modern world is the de¬ 
cline in the birth-rate. Since about the last decades of 
the nineteenth century the birth-rate has fallen more or 
less rapidly in all European countries, except Russia, 
and the fertility of British stock in the Dominions has 
fallen as rapidly as that in the Mother Country. A 
forecast of the future position is to be found in the 
studies of Dr. Enid Charles {The Twilight of Parent¬ 
hood); she found that, if fertility and mortality in Eng¬ 
land and Wales remained at the 1933 level, a maximum 
population of 40,885 millions would be reached in 
1943; by 2035 the population would be 19,969. millions. 
If fertility and mortality continued to fall as suggested t 
by the ten years preceding 1935, the population would 
fall as low as 4,426 millions in 2035. 

Alarm has been expressed at the incidence of low 
birth-rates before in history—at the time of the late 
Roman Republic, for example. But the new factor 
which has made the problem an acute one for the 
modern world is the spread of knowledge of contracep¬ 
tive devices. The main cause of the decline of fertility 
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in the modern Western world is the deliberate inter¬ 
ference with the function of procreation, chiefly by 
contraception but also by abortion. Small families are 
becoming the rule in modern Western civilisation, 
while many married couples have no children at all. 

Both the decreasing size of the family group and the 
tendency of many people to marry late are due not 
only to the desire to avoid the trials and troubles of 
family life, but also to the economic difficulties of the 
modern world, to the desire for social advancement and 
social security, and to a reluctance to enter into family 
life or to have children or to increase their number 
unless it is reasonably certain that adequate provision 
can be made for them and that it is possible to give 
them a fair chance in a modern world which demands 
so much in the way of mental and physical equipment 
—this is the antithesis of the “ selfish attitude of 
which such people are so often accused. 

The latter consideration may lead to the reflection 
that far from tending to annihilate the Family as we 
know it, forces in the modern world are in fact tending 
towards its strengthening. Increasing divorce-rates, as 
Dr. Westermarck points out in The Future of Marriage 
in Western Civilisation, do not indicate the ruin of the 
marriage institution; divorce may be the saviour rather 
than the enemy of marriage, for divorce serves merely 
to make an end to unions that are far better ended and 
which are a disgrace to the name of marriage. In 
England, he points out, almost 6o per cent, of divorcees 
remarry, and in the United States of America, accord¬ 
ing to a rough estimate, about 50 per cent. Divorce, 
then, is often the means to the substitution of a happy 
marriage for an unhappy one. 

As Dr. Westermarck suggests, the basis of marriage 
and the Family lies in conjugal and parental senti¬ 
ments. In Russia where the experiment was made of 
substituting the Family by the State, the results were 
discouraging to the extremists. In America, the trend 
of opinion is that the home, even if it is but a foster 
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home, is superior to the large institution as a training- 
ground for the young. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection reported unfavour¬ 
ably on institutional as opposed to family care for the 
child. 

“ Many facts thus support the general belief that 
there is no adequate substitute for the beneficial in¬ 
fluence which parents as a rule exercise upon their chil¬ 
dren, that the love of the parents towards the child is 
one of the most essential features if the child's moral 
and emotional development is to proceed harmoniously. 
In these circumstances I can find no reason to suppose 
that it could be in the interests of the State in the 
future to break up the family " (Westermarck, op. cit., 
pp. 163-4). 

Though it is probable that in the future divorce will 
be freer and that the institution of marriage will under¬ 
go some changes consequent upon changes in the moral 
evaluation of sexual acts, it remains • true that the 
Family itself is founded upon biological facts. The 
public emotions of moral approval and disapproval 
which regulate to some extent sexual behaviour in the 
community will no doubt undergo some modification 
as the result of a process of enlightenment brought 
about by education of and experience by the com¬ 
munity as a whole. But the biological fact of the de¬ 
pendence of the helpless young upon the mother, the 
necessity for their protection by the father—using the 
word ‘‘ protection " in its widest sense to include the 
care and devotion which an impersonal State cannot 
provide—these factors will necessitate the continuance of 
the Family as we know it to-day and as men and women 
will always know it. Parents will continue to love 
their children and children will continue to love their 
parents, and this bond is recognised by all who have 
experienced it to be too precious to cast lightly 
away. 

The Family is not based upon marriage, which is a 
form of union subject to a variety of influences capable 
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of changing its character within a generation. Rather 
is marriage founded upon the Family, an institution 
based upon feelings which, finding their roots in the 
very nature of Man’s being, are likely to survive as long 
as children are born of parents. 



Chapter VII 
THE STATE 

Section i.—W hat is the State? 

The question as to what constitutes a State is in 
itself a difficult one. The United States of America 
comprise only one State and yet there are many self- 
governing units within its framework. The same re¬ 
mark applies also to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

What we are here concerned with is not so much the 
legal purpose of the State, as with seeing its significance 
in the general social life of Mankind, and from that 
point of view it may be placed along with the Family 
as being one of the three institutions which are formed 
not for one special narrow purpose but which tajce 
account of the full nature of Man. 

Most associations are formed for some specific purpose, 
though they may be dissolved when that purpose is ful¬ 
filled. But human life can never be carried on without 
some form of family association, even though it may be 
different in many respects from the family association as 
it exists to-day; there must be something which ful¬ 
fils that necessary human purpose of caring for indi¬ 
viduals in their young and helpless stage of develop¬ 
ment. To that extent the family group is permanent. 

There is a sense in which the same remark is true 
for the State. This was expressed in Aristotle’s dictum 
that Man is a political animal, though the term ‘‘ poli¬ 
tical ” did not convey the same meaning to Aristotle 
as it does to us, nor did the word “ State ” mean the 
same to him as it does to us. He was thinking of the 
kind of State with which he was most familiar—that 
is, the self-governing City State. We may make our 
meaning clearer by saying that man is a civic animal, 
6 157 
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using the word civic to mean “ naturally belonging 
to a regulated group.’' It means more than “ gregari¬ 
ous.” A citizen not only lives in a group but belongs 



to it in the sense that he willingly subjects himself to 
the laws of the group, which he has himself helped 
consciously to frame. 

The State may be regarded as being, at least in 
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theory, an organisation which is designed to enable the 
members of a community to realise in the best way 
their aim to live the good life. It therefore possesses 
some authority which is recognised as sovereign. To 
some extent this is true of almost any group; even in 
an animal herd there is some leader which guides the 
group, and in primitive human communities there is 
the chief. But in a more developed State the sovereign 
is much more complex. It is generally some form of 
government which is recognised as having the sovereign 
power and to which the citizens naturally give obedi¬ 
ence. In a highly democratic State the sovereign-power 

may be the citizens, organised in a particular way. 

* 

Section —Conceptions of the Nature of the State 

From the conception of the State as Power or Jus¬ 
tice^ men had reached a conception of the State based 
on contract which held from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. The idea behind this theory was 
that people contracted with one another to create the 
State and endow it with power to command. Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679) argued that this power was irre¬ 
vocable and unlimited; the State was absolute sovereign. 
John Locke (165:?-! 704) denied this irrevocability and 
unlimitedness. Last in the trio of social-contract 
philosophers, Jean Jacques Rousseau (171^-1778) sub¬ 
stituted a ‘‘ general will'' as sovereign, but the State 
emerges, nevertheless, as omnicompetent and inde¬ 
structible. 

The fundamental objection against the social-contract 
theory is the fact that there has been no question of de¬ 
liberate collective consent. The State has grown up 
and has been created out of necessity—it is an instru¬ 
ment designed for a purpose, not a divine ordinance 
or some mystical creation of a “general will “ or 
“ social mind.“ The very fact that many law-abiding 
and intelligent citizens are protesting against the idea 
of its “ sovereignty “ is a damning challenge to the 
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idea of a social contract. On the basis of consent only, 
no state could possibly perform its functions—and in 
any case the consent, if any, is, by virtue of that pro¬ 
test, in part revoked. This is to say nothing of the 
vigorous dissent from the decisions of the State on the 
part of people who will have no interference with their 
personal, private lives—conscientious objectors to con¬ 
scription in the armed forces of the State are a case in 
point. Nevertheless, the State itself eagerly fixed on 
the idea of sovereignty as defining its nature, and pro¬ 
claimed its absolute control over men's lives and 
actions. The net result of the interplay of this idea of 
sovereignty with that of the national spirit has been the 
rise of several independent sdvereign states, each insist¬ 
ing on its absolute control over the society it governs 
within its own territory, and each determined to uphold 
its independence and resisting any interference whatever 
with its sovereign power. The State has grown away 
from the individuals who set it up and claims an exist¬ 
ence of its own, an entity which in some mystical way 
is presumed to be representative of the people and yet 
is their absolute and indivisible master. The logical 
conclusion of this attitude is seen in the Fascist and 
especially the Nazi State. 

The idea of the general will connects closely with 
the conception of an ** organism," with the idea that 
Society is a living thing. Being a living thing, it may 
be said to have vital tendencies and aims, and a vital 
will. It aims at the satisfaction of its desires and it 
wills particular things, just as an individual may be 
said to do. It is true that we cannot regard the indi¬ 
viduals who compose Society as entirely separate enti- * 
ties, owing to the fact that we are vitally related to one 
another; and we cannot regard the actions of a society 
as being the sum of the actions of its individual mem¬ 
bers. We have to think of it as acting as a whole, and 
that may be expressed by saying that Society has a 
will. We often speak of the will of particular people 
and use other terms usually applied to individuals, such 
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as “ conscience.” Expressions of this kind involve the 
recognition that peoples, societies and nations are not 
simply a number of individuals, but that they are in a 
real sense a unity, and have what may be called ” will,” 
‘‘ conscience,” ” desire ” and '' purpose.” We thus 
recognise the fact that the members of a community are 
parts of a co-operative whole, a whole which has a 
background of knowledge and experience available to 
each member of the community—thus we may reach a 
conception of ” Knowledge ” as knowledge possessed 
by the community as a whole, in contradistinction to 
the knowledge of a particular individual. 

So it is with other aspects of our human life. Just 
as there is common knowledge, so there are common 
valuations; valuations which are held by the community 
in general, and which form part of the whole system of 
moral ideas in a society. We can, therefore, agree that 
there is a total of knowledge, of wills, and values and 
desires common to a society as a whole; and we have 
used the word ” Mankind ” in this book to denote the 
great human society which does possess a common back¬ 
ground of physical and psychic features, aspirations for 
humanity as a whole, looking to the past for guidance 
and to the future for hope. Some writers, like Aldous 
Huxley in his Ends and Means, deride the use of such 
terms as “ Society ” as being meaningless abstractions; 
but however great our inability to define it, we cannot 
justly call this system of relationships, this background 
of common knowledge and power, a ” meaningless 
abstraction.” 

Behind the knowledge and wills of individuals, and 
behind the valuations and desires of individuals, there 
is this background of what the society knows, wills, and 
values and desires. There is more in Society than 
there is in its individual members, and the individual 
members fall back upon that when their own particular 
insight and knowledge fail. 

But it is easy to fall into errors in dealing with the 
conception of a ” general will ” or group mind.” We 
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may readily agree that the individual does not exist in 
isolation, and that he has a background of knowledge 
and experience which is possessed by his society as a 
whole. But, as we have seen also, this is a very different 
thing from saying that Society is a kind of supermind, 
that it is a mystical being separate from the individuals 
comprising a community and yet integrated from them. 
We cannot point to any general will in the form of a 
general approbation of the particular laws promulgated 
by a government of a state. The basis of the State lies 
not so much in any definite contract or approval of the 
laws, but rather in the general recognition by all the 
members of the group that they are citizens and that 
they belong to that particular group. They have grown 
up in the community and, without perhaps realising it, 
they have grown up in the citizenship of the com¬ 
munity; and unless they specifically renounce that 
citizenship, it is generally understood that they accept 
the sovereignty of the State to which they belong. 

The power of coercion is an inevitable characteristic 
of the organised State, because there can be no effective 
sovereignty unless there is some force by which the 
sovereignty is supported. It is wrong, however, to speak 
as if force were the essence of sovereignty; the essence 
of sovereignty lies in the recognition of a particular 
government, and, so far as the ordinary life of the State 
is concerned, one might postulate that life could be 
carried on without any organisation of force and simply 
by the general recognition on the part of all the citi¬ 
zens that this was the right form of government and 
that its behests were to be carried out. No force would 
be effective if there were not some such recognition by 
the citizens. The police can carry out their work effec¬ 
tively only if the people give support to the exercise of 
the force they employ. So far as internal affairs are 
concerned, the State rests primarily on the acceptance 
of the Government by the governed. 

In the case of some associations, the force of the 
State may be enlisted to preserve their independence 
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and integrity. This would appear to be true of states 
also. Certainly in the world as it exists to-day there is 
hardly any sovereign state which can rely upon its own 
force as a sufficient means of defence against possible 
dangers; it depends upon alliances with other states. 
Such alliances depend upon some community of inter¬ 
est with other states. Some people look to the sub¬ 
ordination of the sovereignty of national states to the 
authority of a world-state, in order to preserve the 
structure of civilisation from the destruction that would 
ensue from wars conducted by states armed with 
modern weapons of offence. 

More definitely, the ends for which a State exists are: 

(1) Protection of the citizen, whether external or in¬ 
ternal, against either the attacks of other states or of 
individuals within the State. 

(2) Justice. The establishment of laws which are just 
to various citizens within the State. 

Both these ends require the use of force. But the 
State is primarily an institution aiming at protection 
and justice, and uses force merely to carry out these 
ends. 

There is also a third end wffiich may be regarded 
as a fundamental aim of the State, namely: 

(3) Education, which means civic education, aiming 
at the development of a child into a citizen. 

Of course, the individual is more than a citizen; he 
has interests other than the political interests, which are, 
or should be, directed to the problem of government 
only that the life of all the individual members of the 
community may be rendered more rich, more full, more 
free. To this end he should receive civic education, 
though such an education is only a part of the wider 
education which must be directed to the development 
of the individual life as a whole. 

In essence, it may be stated, the main end of the 
State is Justice, a conception which, in its relation to 
the State, we must now examine. 
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Section 3.— The State and Justice 

We may now discuss the relation between justice as 
provided by the State and the true justice which may 
be considered to be just and moral. It is possible to 
draw a distinction between these two conceptions, for 
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laws are necessarily general, applying to the community 
as a whole, and in particular cases are not always just. 

It is true that often the administration of law rather 
than its content is at fault, but a distinction can be 
drawn beween the rights to which citizens are entitled 
by form of law, and rights which may be considered 
to be theirs by natural right. The “ natural rights ” 
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of individuals were formerly thought by some philoso¬ 
phers to be those which human beings in a “ state of 
nature would possess, but the student will realise 
readily enough that this expression possesses very little 
meaning, for, as we have seen, Man is a social being, 
and such natural rights as he may be considered to 
possess can be only those which have their basis in the 
fact of his social nature. His rights are complementary 
to his responsibilities and duties towards his fellow- 
members of his community. In law the right of a 
person implies an obligation on the part of others to 
abstain from interfering with that right. But since 
Man is a social being, it can be said that there is a 
moral obligation upon the owner of a right to use that 
right to the best advantage from the point of view of 
the community. If the moral obligation conflicts in 
any way with the legal right of an individual, it must 
be considered seriously whether there is not something 
wrong with the law which confers that right upon that 
individual. 

The problem of justice in relation to the legal 
system imposed by a state is thus seen to be one of 
no small magnitude. This problem did not present the 
same difficulty to Plato as it does to us. Plato thought 
he had solved the problem of Justice by allocating each 
person to a place in the State in which he was able 
to perform the greatest service to the community. Jus¬ 
tice was the allocation of the citizen of his Republic 
to a definite function; people were educated to become 
workers, warriors or rulers. The citizen had certain 
rights and duties, and the State saw to it that he re¬ 
ceived the rights and performed the duties. This was 
all very well for his small City State, but the State 
would have a tremendous task in front of it if it at¬ 
tempted to administer such a machinery in the complex 
world of to-day. But the true criticism of Platons 
scheme is that it does not recognise the fact that the 
State exists for the individual and not the individual 
for the State. 

6 * 
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This is not to say, of course, that the individual's 
right is always of greater importance than the right of 
the community as a whole. We are faced with the 
problem of how far the individual is to be supported 
by the State when his desires, or even his interests, 
conflict with those of the community. In a perfect 
world, perhaps, the problem would not arise, for then 
the desires and will of every perfect citizen would coin¬ 
cide with the desires and will of the perfect State. The 
true function of the laws of the State is thus seen to be 
the difficult one of holding the balance between the 
interests of the individual and those of the community. 

We thus arrive again at our fundamental problem 
of what constitutes the best life for human beings; and 
the problem of the relation of the State to justice, one 
debated by generations of philosophers, can, it seems, 
be resolved only in the hard and bitter school of human 
experience, human thought, human endeavour. The 
problem is a fascinating one, for it is one which is fun¬ 
damental in human Society. It is true that it arises 
from the imperfect nature of human beings, and pre¬ 
sumably will always be with us, but the tendency of 
Philosophy is to clear away the misconceptions and 
prejudices that cloud the real implications of the prob¬ 
lem. It will be made a little easier of solution with 
the destruction of the injustices resulting from the un¬ 
equal lack of opportunity among the members of a 
community, of the licence given to greed and lust for 
power, and of the inherent defects of an inequitable 
social system. 

Section 4.—^The State in the Modern Western 
World 

As the conception of the State has taken root in the 
mind of Mankind, there has become attached to the idea 
of the State a certain quality of sacredness in the minds 
of many people, as usually happens in the case of these 
associations endowed with considerable power over the 
lives and minds of men. Dr. McDougall's explanation 
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of social phenomena with reference to certain primary 
instincts, though perhaps an over-simplification of social 
progress, appears to have a certain application in this 
connection.^ One of his fundamental instincts ” is 
the instinct of self-abasement with its corresponding 
emotion of subjection, and it most certainly appears 
that, at least as far as the State and the Church are con¬ 
cerned, this instinct is much in evidence. The term 

instinct in Social Psychology has been used to de¬ 
note a certain innate specific tendency of the mind, 
common to all members of a species, which has been 
evolved in the process of adaptation to environment. 

The line of least resistance in social life is to accept 
what one has been led to believe by the influence of 
tradition and environment. The propaganda of the 
State, designed consciously or unconsciously to maintain 
its power or prestige, has resulted in a general accept¬ 
ance of that power or prestige, and it has been helped 
by the fact that the State has not been suddenly created 
by a conference of intellectuals but has evolved slowly 
in accordance with the needs and necessities of the 
Community. The unique coercive power of the State, 
taken up by it because of the necessity of maintaining 
law and order, has resulted in a subordination of all 
other associations; the State has been conceived as being 
practically synonymous \fith Community, and the 
organs of Community have come to be regarded as the 
organs of the State. Instead of being regarded as an 
association among other associations, an instrument for 
the carrying out of the purposes of men, the State 
has taken to itself supreme authority, and the com¬ 
plexity of modern life has helped this process. 

This position, however, has not been reached without 
a struggle. The guilds and various associations of the 
Middle Ages were recognised to be to some extent 
separated and independent of a central authority; it 
was the growth of the national spirit which settled that 
conflict. But a powerful rival to the State was the 

‘ Introduction to Social Psychology. 
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Church, and men were torn by conflicting allegiances. 
There was the loyalty to their conception of organised 
religion which was the result of long centuries of reli¬ 
gious teaching and tradition, acting on the primitive 
instinct of self-abasement to the idea of an all-powerful 
Deity, together with the fear of that dim, unknown 
world of the spirit which has been so much exploited 
by the priesthood and the officials of organised religion, 
and the loyalty to a central authority so necessary for 
the furtherance of their material purposes. The result¬ 
ing compromise has already been noted. 

The awakening of the Western community to the 
realisation of the true function of the great associa¬ 
tion, the State, and therefore to the need for delimita¬ 
tion of the power which it has seized, is seen in the in¬ 
creasing flow of protest against the usurpation of power 
and function by the all-embracing State. In theory, 
the control of the affairs of Great Britain is in the hands 
of Parliament. In practice, such are the complexity 
and magnitude of the problems of government, that a 
Minister is practically powerless against his permanent 
officials. Ministers are empowered to issue “ Orders 
having the force of law. For example, in 1927 forty- 
three Acts were passed; twenty-six of these empowered 
the Minister to issue Orders having the force of law, 
and 1,349 sets of Orders or Regulations were issued by 
the Departments. In the Rating and Valuation Act 
of ig25, not only was the Minister given power to issue 
Orders, but he was also. empowered to do any other 
thing which appeared to him necessary or expedient 
for the purpose in view, “ and any such Order may 
modify the provisions of this Act so far as may appear to 
the Minister necessary or expedient for carrying the 
Order into effect.*' Similar clauses give the Minister 
power to settle disputed points. 

The result of this tendency is that Departmental 
measures take the place of law and that the country is 
run by the higher officials of the Permanent Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Lord Hewart, th^ Lord Chief fustice, in his 
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book, The New Despotism, dealt at length with the 
problem of this usurpation of legislation. It is obvious 
that the tendency of this class of higher permanent 
officials will be to promulgate measures which will tend 
to the maintenance of its position of pre-eminence in 
the life of British society. ‘‘ It may be taken as a 
general rule that the character of any particular state 
will be, broadly speaking, a function of the economic 
system which obtains in the society it controls '' (Laski : 
An Introduction to Politics, p. 21). 

This breaking of bounds by the State in the matter 
of function is due to the universal acceptance of the 
theory of Sovereignty, now beginning to be assailed be¬ 
cause of its mischievous consequences. 

The Sovereign State, with its striving for prestige and 
control over the earth, and with its uneasy relations with 
other states equally striving for prestige and control, 
has been a spectre dogging the footsteps of Man and 
haunting his life for centuries. Men cannot live their 
lives in complete happiness if there is a prospect in the 
future that all their hopes and dreams will be shat¬ 
tered and blasted because of the conflicts of sovereign 
states. 

So ferocious has modern war become that the need 
for some means of enforcing an international law is im¬ 
perative. There is in existence a body of international 
customs and agreements which limit the activities of 
states in the normal business of life—otherwise there 
could be no commerce or trade or intercourse of any 
kind between the subjects of different states, but there 
is no over-riding authority which can exclude war and 
compel states to settle their differences by arbitration 
or agreement. The League of Nations of President 
Wilson all but completely foundered on the rock of 
national sovereignty, and efforts to endow the League 
with authority are doomed to failure so long as states 
cling to their sovereignty. There is only one solution— 
the surrender of some part of that sovereignty to an 
over-riding authority and the formation of an inter- 
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national police force. The police perform an essential 
function in any community; but for the restraining in¬ 
fluence of the police, the best of us might give way to 
our selfishness or passion. It is probable that for hun¬ 
dreds of years to come the rate of development of the 
human race in general will be so slow as to necessitate 
some form of police force as a means of keeping order. 
This method has been tried within national boundaries 
and found so excellent in comparison with a condition 
of anarchy that its application to the international 
sphere is indicated to Mankind as the best way out of 
its difficulties. It is eyident that the development of 
an international community, an international law, can 
proceed only by the continuous restriction of the rights 
of individual states, just as in the same way, arguing 
from a true analogy, can the development of a com¬ 
munity proceed only by the restriction of those rights 
of the individual which conflict with the good of the 
community as a whole. 

What, then, is the State? It has become clear that 
the State is not the Community. Quite apart from the 
question of crime, individuals find themselves in con¬ 
flict with the State; and again, very early in its history, 
the State found itself at issue with the Church, and at 
length Was forced to retire before an onslaught which 
was the first great resistance to its claim of absolutism. 
It has to-day to struggle increasingly against individuals 
and associations as those individuals and associations 
become increasingly aware of the implications of that 
claim of absolutism. And increasingly does it become 
evident that only when the State realises that its claim 
to omnipotence reduces its value to Community will it 
be able to take its true place in Society and function 
as an association, an organ of Community; though it be 
the greatest of them all, yet it is still an association 
among other associations. It would appear that the 
true nature of the modern State is, or ought to be, that 
indicated in Professor Maciver’s definition (Pt. I, Ch. 
IV, Sect. s(). And to the State must apply in greatest 
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measure the fundamental law of humanity, that he who 
would be greatest among men must be the servant of 
all. The State is Service, not Power. It is an asso¬ 
ciation created by meh to perform the functions of gov¬ 
ernment, and to that end it is endowed with the power 
of making and enforcing the law. 

It follows that if the political system is such that the 
State represents the interest of the few rather than of 
the majority, the character of this association must be 
reshaped so that it may perform its true function as 
the servant of the community. Professor Laski, in his 
Introduction to Politics, puts forward several proposi¬ 
tions, the main purpose of which is to show that the 
State is the creation of the dominant class in a society, 
and that a great weakness has been its conception of 
the individual essentially as the owner of property. 
As the education of the individual in social matters 
progresses, and with the slow but definite levelling of 
classes that is taking place to-day, it is probable that 
the State will fall more and more surely into its true 
place in Society as an association for the purposes of 
providing order and protection, the general control and 
co-ordination of matters affecting the health and re¬ 
sources of the community, and the supervision of the 
educational and cultural development of the indi¬ 
viduals of the community. The greatest obstacle to the 
realisation of this result is the worship of the State 
as something sacrosanct. The tendency to regard as 
sacred anything which is old and well-established in 
the community has been responsible for much lack of 
progress. 

Another factor contributing to the preservation of 
the status quo is the profound apathy shown by the 
great mass of people to social and political questions. 
It is not too much to say that the time has come when 
everybody will have to know something about Politics, 
and be prepared to talk about Politics and act because 
of Politics. 

Great Britain has happily avoided the bloody 
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struggles which have resulted elsewhere from a conflict 
between State and Community, nor does the general 
character of the people indicate that such a struggle 
will ever take place. Nevertheless, by its insidious 
gathering of power into its own hands, the sovereign 
State can restrict by slow degrees the liberties and 
rights of the individual. It seems evident that the resis¬ 
tance to that process is coming and must come from 
other associations rather than from men individually. 
It is when those associations, endeavouring to fulfil the 
purposes for which they were created, find that because 
of the lust for power of the major association those in¬ 
terests can be but inadequately fulfilled, that the State 
is bound either to relinquish some of its claims to 
power or to resort to arms. The latter alternative was 
taken in the case of the French Revolution and failed; 
it has succeeded in the case of modern Italy and Ger¬ 
many. In England the struggle was fought without 
revolution, when the interests of the community con^ 
Hicted with those of a dominant class in respect of fac¬ 
tory legislation, of trade-union combination, of capital 
punishment for offences against property. Of late 
years, with the coming of more democratic government, 
the sphere of conflict has shifted from the plane of 
class conflict more towards the plane of conflict between 
associations and the State itself in respect of their re¬ 
spective powers. In a sense, it has become more intel¬ 
lectual because it cannot be fought without knowledge 
of Social Theory and a working knowledge of Soci¬ 
ology. The gap which separates the study of elemen¬ 
tary Economics and Social and Political Theory from 
the next step of the study of Society itself as a scientific 
subject is becoming less wide. Only when every adult 
man and woman is able to exercise due control over 
the associations and institutions of Society can social 
development proceed with any degree of effectiveness. 
Such control is dependent upon an adequate knowledge 
of the principles underlying the structure of Society and 
the will and ability to make use of that knowledge. 



Chapter VIII 
THE CHURCH 

Section i.—T he Nature of Early Beliefs 

Before we can consider the Church as an institution, 
it is necessary first of all to examine the springs from 
which the Church had its origins; we have to examine 
the nature of the religious attitude itself. It is neces¬ 
sary in dealing with the origin and structure of the 
Church to distinguish between the ecclesiastical and 
the religious influence; the ecclesiastical influence is 
the influence of religion as exercised by an organised 
Church. 

The origins of organised religion lie in the remote past, 
and we cannot understand the nature of the ecclesiastical 
influence as it affects men to-day without a knowledge 
of the systems of beliefs which have operated in early 
Society. Such a knowledge is necessary because in so 
many aspects the religious beliefs and practices of to¬ 
day have their counterparts in the religious life of early 
and primitive man. Indeed, in many respects some 
modern religious systems, especially in the Western 
world, are merely extensions rather than developments 
of early systems—the ordinary man is so often a fol¬ 
lower of the great religious teachers in name only; his 
understanding of and ability to cope with the demands 
of the great religious teachers are hampered and limited 
by the dead weight of a savage and superstitious past. 

The study of the influence of early magical and reli¬ 
gious beliefs and practices on social institutions is a 
fascinating one. There is often no obvious link be¬ 
tween cause and effect. Social institutions which pre¬ 
vail in our own midst, and which we have been used 
to interpret by reference to our own system of ideas, 
may be found to have been influenced by and some- 
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times to have originated in ideas which belong to an 
entirely different level of culture and which ceased to 
exist long ago. This does not necessarily imply that 
such an institution itself has no longer a place in the 
modern world; perhaps the institution did not spring 
from mere superstition alone, and if it did, it may, in 
course of time, have come to serve a really useful pur¬ 
pose, and become justifiable on rational grounds. 

There are instances, however, in which an institution 
continues to exist simply through sheer inertia, and 
the motives which are now adduced in support of it 
are but attempts to defend a useless survival. But the 
influences which magical and religious beliefs and 
practices have exercised on secular social institutions 
and relationships are much too varied to be treated in 
detail in this work. We shall therefore confine our¬ 
selves to a general consideration only. 

One problem with which we must concern ourselves 
refers to the differences which exist between magic and 
religion. Magic and religion have certain features in 
common; both have reference to something which ap¬ 
pears uncanny and mysterious, that is, supernatural, 
and which therefore calls forth an emotion of awe. Men 
generally distinguish between two classes of phenomena. 
With some phenomena they are familiar and in conse¬ 
quence these are ascribed to natural causes; other 
phenomena seem to them unfamiliar and mysterious 
and are therefore looked upon as supernatural or spring¬ 
ing from supernatural causes. This distinction is seen 
to be discerned at the lowest stages of culture known to 
us, as well as at higher stages. In the life of a savage, 
the natural and supernatural are often confused and no 
definite line of demarcation is drawn by him, but it 
appears that he notices the difference between events 
of common occurrence and other events which fill him 
with a feeling of mysterious awe (Westermarck, Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol. II, 
Ch. XLVII). 

The mysterious power of mana that is supposed to 
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reside in various objects is met with in one form or 
another throughout the savage world. Savage peoples 
are apt to attribute mana to anything which is extra¬ 
ordinary or even unusual—a river bubbling up from 
the ground, a high mountain, an isolated rock or a 
peculiarly large tree: such objects are looked upon by 
savages with superstitious respect. 

The superstitious dread of unusual objects is not 
altogether dead, even among civilised peoples. In 
England, for example, there are grotesque landmarks 
wljich have been ascribed to the work of the devil, and 
belief in the devil still lingers on in remote country 
districts. 

The religion of our remote ancestors and that of the 
primitive peoples of to-day was founded on fear. The 
primitive Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego have no organi¬ 
sation of well-defined religious beliefs, but there is a 
dim conception of ghosts or phantoms from whom in¬ 
jury is feared. The Veddahs of Ceylon have some kind 
of belief in the efficacy of witchcraft for killing men and 
animals. The Mantras, an aboriginal race of the Malay 
Peninsula, find a spirit everywhere—in the air, on the 
land, in the trees and caves; and there is a belief in the 
transmigration of the souls of the dead into tigers 
which exact vengeance on those who have injured them 
in this life. In spite of the common supposition that 
the North American Indians worship the benevolent 
god known as the Great White Spirit, it appears that 
this is a belief in an anthropomorphic nature god. 
There is amongst them a belief in good and bad spirits 
—the bad are propitiated and the good neglected. The 
animistic religion of the North American Indians in 
general is non-moral. Animism, the belief in spirits, 
is found in full vigour among the tribes of Central 
Australia. 

The human being is often considered as possessing 
a soul as well as a body; the body of a dead person, and 
dreams about the dead, inspire the savage survivors 
with fear and awe. The spirits of the dead are be- 
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lieved to influence the living by means of a mysterious 
influence; but we must not assume that the dead were 
the only original supernatural agencies in the eyes of 
primitive man, and there is no general agreement with 
Sir J. G. Frazer's theory that the worship of the dead 
IS at the root of primitive religion. 

The belief in the power of mysterious objects may 
be based upon an experience which seems to justify 
the belief. The unusual appearance of the object 
makes an impression upon the beholder; its very ap¬ 
pearance predisposes him to believe that it possesses 
some mysterious powers. If, then, anything unusual 
happens in the neighbourhood of the strange-looking 
object, or occurs shortly after the witness sees it, he is 
inclined to attribute the event to the influence of the 
object. A small-pox epidemic broke out in Siberia 
some years ago, after a visit of a company of travellers 
with camels; the epidemic was attributed to the visit 
of these strangers (Westermarck, op, cit,, p. 592). Men 
often infer the existence of a supernatural cause from 
the occurrence of unusual events, though the super¬ 
natural agent itself is invisible. Death and disease are 
often ascribed to invisible supernatural agents who have 
taken up abode in the patient's body. 

The primitive mind not only distinguishes between 
a natural and a supernatural agency, but conceives the 
natural object or supernatural agency as the possessor 
of mechanical energy which discharges itself without 
the aid of any volitional activity. This is the case 
with the supernatural force attributed to a tabooed 
object, mere contact with which conveys a mysterious 
contagion without the agency of a spirit. 

Section 2.—Magic and Religion 

The distinction between mechanical energy and a 
supernatural mind and supernatural beings endowed 
with a will to which is attributed miraculous gifts is 
one which lies at the base of the difference between 
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religion and magic. Dr. Westermarck defines religion 
as “a belief in and a regardful attitude towards a 
supernatural being on whom man feels himself de¬ 
pendent and to whose will he makes an appeal in his 
worship ” (Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
Vol. 11, p. 584). In worship there is an appeal to a 
supernatural being. On the other hand, supernatural 
mechanical power is applied in magic. He who per¬ 
forms a purely magical act utilises such mechanical 
natural power without making an appeal to a super¬ 
natural being. 

The difference between religion and magic may be 
briefly stated: In religion man attempts to influence 
supernatural agents by natural means such as prayers, 
sacrificial gifts or other methods which appeal to their 
will. In magic man attempts to influence either 
natural or supernatural objects or persons by super¬ 
natural means—i.e. magical energy, the effect of which 
is ^ite mechanical. 

The word “ religion ” in its Latin form did not have 
the same meaning as we now attribute to it. “ Reli¬ 
gion ’’ is derived from re, back, and ligare, meaning to 
tie or bind. One interpretation of the meaning of the 
word is that a man was “ tied by his god." But the 
connection between the two words allows for another 
interpretation—that “ it was not the man who was tied 
by the god, but the god who was tied by the man” 
(Westermarck, op. cit., p. 584). The Romans were 
addicted more to magic than to religion. They wanted 
to rule their gods rather than be ruled by them. 

Men, then, make use of magic not only in relation 
to their fellow-men but also in relation to their gods. 
" Magical and religious elements are often almost 
inseparably intermingled in one and the same act” 
(op. cit., p. 586); and the magical means of 
coercing a god are often similar to the chief forms 
of religious worship. A prayer in the proper sense 
is an appeal to a god. But a prayer may also 
be a magical act intending to coerce the invoked 
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being. The genuine prayer may assume a magical 
character, because it is addressed to a god, and the 
prayer becomes imbued with supernatural energy 
owing to the holiness of the being to whom it is 
addressed; the constraining force of the prayer may be 
used even against the god himself. Ancient Assyrian 
incantations often end with an appeal to the will of 
the god, but they were also magical instruments which 
the power of the god could not resist. 

Like prayer, sacrifice also may become a magical act. 
A sacrifice is generally a gift offered to a supernatural 
being. It is based on the idea that the supernatural 
being has human needs, human appetites. Sacrifices 
may also be offered for the purpose of transferring 
curses and coercing supernatural beings, so that sacri¬ 
fice, like prayer, may be a magical act as well as a 
religious act. 

Religion and magic are not only closely connected 
with each other in cult, in prayer, and sacrifice, but also 
in moral injunctions. This is well illustrated by the Ten 
Commandments. “ Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain {Exodus 
XX, 7 ). Why was God anxious that His name should not 
be taken in vain? According to primitive ideas a god's 
name is part of his personality; therefore the holiness of 
a god may be polluted if his name is mentioned in pro¬ 
fane conversation. This is one reason for the com¬ 
mandment in question, but there is also another 
reason; there is something uncanny in mentioning the 
name of a supernatural being. Many savages are afraid 
of pronouncing the names of their gods. 

Among Christians to-day there is a common dis¬ 
inclination to use the word “ God." The English¬ 
man, for example, says " Goodness " instead of “ God." 
Conversely, the man who prides himself on his free¬ 
dom from superstition may make use of the expression 
“ Good God," just as he would deliberately walk under 
a ladder. But where the act is deliberate, it is evidence 
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of defiance rather than of complete freedom from 
superstition. 

Even the use of a name itself is still held to possess 
some magic significance. A child thinks he is giving 
away or lending something precious when he tells 
another his name, and, among other people dependent 
on public favour, opera singers and film stars choose 
their stage names carefully. 

Thus religion and magic are in various ways mixed 
up together. So intimate is often the connection be¬ 
tween the two, that the same term may sometimes have 
to be used for both in speaking of the characteristics 
of the religion of a certain people, or of one of the great 
religions of the world, like Christianity or Mohamme¬ 
danism. We may actually disregard the distinction be¬ 
tween religion and magic by including under the term 
** religion such magical elements as may be mingled 
with the strictly religious beliefs and practices, for in 
the practice of religions there are often magical ele¬ 
ments. In Mohammedanism the holiness of the words 
of the Koran are supposed to possess benign magical 
virtue—quite impersonal supernatural force. Accord¬ 
ing to the early Christian ideas, the state of sin was 
washed away by magical procedure; the rite of baptism 
was practised by the early Christian Church and is 
still practised. Thus we come to another definition of 
religion as something concrete. A religion may be de¬ 
fined as a system of beliefs and rules of behaviour which 
have reference to man’s relation to one or several super¬ 
natural beings whom he calls his god or gods. This 
system may include also magical elements. 

Every supernatural being is not a god. A god is a 
supernatural being who is an object of a more or less 
permanent cult. There are always established rela¬ 
tionships between men and their gods. 

Religion is essentially a social phenomenon in so far 
as it presupposes a community of men. The relations 
between men and their gods are communal rather than 
individual. We must, of course, appreciate that an 
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individual may have his personal religion differing from 
the religion of the general community; but, in general, 
religion is communal rather than individual in 
character. 

Accepting Dr. Westermarck's definition, religion is a 
belief in and a regardful attitude towards a supernatural 
being on whom man feels himself dependent, and to 
whose will he makes an appeal in his worship. Magic, 
however, utilises mechanical power, and he who per¬ 
forms a purely magical act utilises such power without 
making an appeal to the will of a supernatural being. 
In religion man attempts to influence supernatural 
beings by natural means such as prayers, sacrificial 
gifts or other means acting upon their will. In magic 
he attempts to influence either natural or supernatural 
objects or persons by magical energy. 

These conceptions of magic and religion are not 
adopted by all sociologists. On the contrary, there have 
been many different conceptions, and we cannot in this 
work consider all the rival theories. We must mention', 
however, two different conceptions of magic and reli¬ 
gion, namely, Dr. Frazer’s and Dr. Durkheim’s; we must 
consider the work of the former because his Golden 
Bough is the greatest work on magic ever written, and 
the work of Dr. Durkheim because he is the leader of 
a special school of social anthropology. 

By “ religion ” Dr. Frazer understands “ a propitia¬ 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature 
and of human life.” ^ This conception differs some¬ 
what from the preceding definition in two points: Dr. 
Frazer does not agree that the foundation of religion 
lies in the feeling of awe; and, further, he looks upon 
divine beings as essentially beneficent supernatural 
beings who, for the benefit of man, interfere with the 
ordinary course of Nature. 

Professor Westermarck has shown in his Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas that the gods of un- 

1 The Golden Bough (1922), p. 50. 
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civilised peoples are often marvellous beings, and that 
sacrifice and other acts of worship have frequently been 
made with the object of averting misfortunes. The 
religious consciousness of man becomes associated with 
the blessings he enjoys; the god is gradually regarded as 
partly malevolent and partly benevolent. Moreover, a 
god who is by nature harmless or good may by proper 
worship be induced to assist man in his struggle against 
evil spirits. 

Men have, therefore, selected their gods according to 
their usefulness. The savage, once his god has failed 
him, will throw away his fetish and select a new one. 
The conception of gods more able and willing to meet 
the wants of the believers is a sign of religious evolu¬ 
tion. Among peoples of higher culture the gods are 
on the whole benevolent to Mankind, but we cannot, 
like Dr. Frazer, regard this benevolence as a character¬ 
istic of gods in general. There is this essential agree¬ 
ment between Dr. Frazer’s definition and that of Pro¬ 
fessor Westermarck—that religion always involves a 
belief and a regardful attitude towards a supernatural 
being or beings. But, according to Dr. Frazer, magic 
deals with impersonal forces and hence aims at coercion 
and restraint and not conciliation, as does religion. 
Essentially, there is no mystery in the whole procedure 
of magic; magic is regarded as a kind of natural science 
—though, of course, it is an error into which the primi¬ 
tive falls, a misapplication of the association of ideas. 

Two kinds of magic have been distinguished by Dr. 
Frazer. Homoeopathic or imitative magic is founded 
on the association of ideas of similarity—like produces 
like. For example, water may be poured on the ground 
in order to induce rain. Contagious or sympathetic 
magic is founded on the idea of contiguity—a man 
hopes to injure an enemy by burning a lock of his hair, 
or a nail-paring. 

Dr. Frazer’s theory ignores the mysterious character 
of the magical force applied in the magical practice, and 
for this reason he does not admit the close connection 
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which exists between magic and religion. They have 
both reference to something mysterious or supernatural, 
and this explains why magic passes into religion and re¬ 
ligion into magic. Magic changes into religion by the 
great discovery of the inefficacy of magic as such. 

We find magic and religion side by side among civi¬ 
lised and uncivilised peoples. There is a tendency for 
anthropologists to regard the Australian aborigines as 
the representatives of the age of magic and as practising 
the most primitive form of religion. But in all prob¬ 
ability the beliefs and practices of no single people 
may be regarded as a type for the analysis of all races. 
1 he propitiation of spirits is very prevalent among sav¬ 
ages, and the practices may be considered to be more 
religious than magical. 

Professor Durkheim considers that there is a resem¬ 
blance between magic and religion and that the objects 
of both belong to the sacred phenomena. All things 
belong either to the world of the profane or to the 
world of the sacred; but nothing belongs to these two 
worlds at once. The sacred and the profane have 
always been in opposition to one another. The differ¬ 
ence between these two worlds seems really to be the 
difference between the familiar or natural and the myste¬ 
rious or supernatural, and this difference is very wide. 
Magic stands for all malevolent and anti-social ways for 
exploiting the unseen, while religion stands for such 
ways of dealing with the sacred as are supposed to fur¬ 
ther the common welfare. Thus, says Durkheim, the 
difference between magic‘s and religion must not lie 
in the difference between jthe use made of impersonal 
supernatural force and the attitude towards supernatural 
beings. According to the French school of sociologists, 
the difference between magic and religion lies in the 
function they fulfil. In religion the function is social; 
in magic it is anti-social. Magic includes all bad ways 
and religion all good ways of dealing with the sacred 
or supernatural; it gives the meaning of “ witchcraft 
to the term “ magic.This view is accepted by Dr. 
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Marett, who says: “Magic I take to include all bad 
ways, and religion all good ways of dealing with the 
supernormal—bad and good of course, not as we may 
happen to judge them, but as the society concerned 
judges them “ {Anthropology, pp. 5^09 sq.). 

On this point Dr. Westermarck (Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas) writes: “But 
this use of the terms is neither in agreement with 
traditional usage nor, in my opinion, suitable for 
the purpose of scientific classification. Besides black 
magic, or witchcraft, there is also white magic; 
even a medieval theologian like Albertus Magnus 
asserts that ‘ magical science is not evil, since through 
knowledge of it evil can be avoided and good attained.’ 
The French distinction between magic and religion im¬ 
plies that a prayer to a god for the destruction of an 
enemy must be classified as religion if it is offered in a 
cause which is considered just by the community, but 
as magic if it is disapproved of. . . . 

“ It should be added, however, that the definition of 
religion which I have given in the text has reference 
only to religion in the abstract, not to the various reli¬ 
gions. In the popular sense of the word, a religion may 
include many practices which are what I have called 
magical “ (op. cit,, Vdl. II, p. 753). 

Dr. Westermarck suggests as a definition of a religion: 
“ By a religion is generally understood a system of be¬ 
liefs, and rules of behaviour which have reference to 
men’s relations to one or several supernatural beings 
whom they call their god or gods, that is, supernatural 
beings who are the objects of a regular cult and be¬ 
tween whom and their worshippers there are estab¬ 
lished and permanent relationships ’’ (op, cit., Vol. II, 
P- 753 )- 

The curse and the blessing. An important influence 
has been exercised on social relationships by the phe¬ 
nomena known as the curse and the blessing. A curse 
is an evil wish expressed in words or actions, while 
a blessing is a good wish expressed in words or actions. 
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The true curse is not an appeal to the will of a superior 
being, but a mecihanical act, the curse itself being 
charged with baneful energy. A blessing also acts 
mechanically; it will be remembered that Jacob took 
away the blessing of his father Isaac from his brother 
Esau by means of a trick (Genesis, Ch. ^7)„ 

Originally, curses and blessings were magical phe¬ 
nomena, but they afterwards developed into prayers, 
the name of (Sod being introduced into them. This was 
because the name of a supernatural being is holy and 
charged with supernatural energy and this energy gives 
power to the curse or blessing. With the deepening 
of the religious sentiment, however, it came to be be¬ 
lieved that a mighty and righteous God could not be 
a mere tool in the hands of a mortal being. 

The belief in the power of the Evil Eye is akin to 
the belief in the transmission of baneful energy by 
mechanical means. 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings has 
increased the power of parents over children; the curse 
of a parent is sometimes believed to be more powerful 
than that of a saint, who derives his power from dose 
contact with the god, the source of mana. Wester- 
marck (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 6221) writes: “The ancient 
Hebrews believed that parents, and especially a father, 
could by their blessings or curses determine the fate of 
their children; indeed, we have reason to assume that 
the reward which in the fifth commandment is held out 
to respectful children was originally a result of parental 
blessings. We still meet with the original idea in Eccle- 
siasticus (iii. 8, 9), where it is said: ‘ Honour thy father 
and mother both in word and deed, that a blessing may 
come upon thee from them. For the blessing of the 
father establisheth the houses of children; but the curse 
of the mother rooteth out foundations.* ’* The notion 
that parents* blessings beget prosperity and that curses 
bring ruin was widespread in Ancient Greece. The 
fulfilment of a curse or blessing came to be looked upon 
as an act of divine justice. 
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One reason why parents are supposed to possess 
power in curses and blessing is because of the mystery 
of old age and nearness of death. The capacity for giv¬ 
ing effect to curses and blessings is supposed to increase 
with the advance of old age. According to old Teu¬ 
tonic ideas, the curse of a dying person was the strongest 
of all curses. (Lovers of opera will recall that in 
Faust, which was founded upon an old German 
legend, the dying Valentine curses his sister Marguerite, 
to her intense horror.) Superiority of social position 
is also supposed to influence the efficacy of the curse. 
It is important to remember that the father among the 
ancient nations was often vested with priestly functions, 
and his curses and blessings would be efficacious to an 
exceptional degree. 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings has 
influenced also the practice of charity. The religious 
laws of the ancient Hebrews constantly stress the desir¬ 
ability of almsgiving. In Ecclesiasticus vii. 3^, 33, we 
read, “ Stretch thine hand unto the poor, that thy bless¬ 
ing may be perfected. A gift hath grace in the sight of 
every man living.’* 

By refusing to succour the poor a person exposed 
himself to the effect of magical power of curses brought 
down on his head by the poor seeker of alms. There 
is, too, a connection between almsgiving and sacrifice. 
Among the early Christians, open liberal charity was 
the ideal mode of conduct; the ideal Christian was one 
who gave all he had to the poor. But it was considered 
by the almsgivers that the discharge of this duty was 
more profitable to the giver than to the receiver, for his 
reward was eternal life. Many times is the thought 
expressed that almsgiving is a good investment, whose 
interest is the purchase of Heaven. 

The position of the stranger in primitive society 
strikingly illustrates the belief in the power of blessings 
and curses. Ordinarily regarded as an enemy, the 
stranger who came as a guest was often given extra¬ 
ordinary privileges, extending even to the possession of 
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the host’s wife. Custom required that hospitality be 
shown to a stranger, even if an enemy, though this hos¬ 
pitality might extend only to a limited period. The 
Iroquois regarded hospitality to a stranger as a duty 
approved by the Great Spirit. 

Though it is probable that even in the savage breast 
pity is aroused by the helpless condition of a stranger, 
hospitality is based often on egotistic considerations. 
The host often expects a present in return, and the 
stranger is expected at least to provide a blessing. In 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii, 2) occurs the pas¬ 
sage: Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for 

thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 


Section 3.—The Ecclesiastical Influence in Social 
Development 

It is now necessary to consider the part played by 
organised religion in social development—the ecclesi¬ 
astical influence. In our present discussion we are to 
consider Christianity as taught by the Church; that is, 
organised Christianity as it has existed and still exists 
as the Church. 

The Catholic Church and Feudalism were the two 
great institutions of the Middle Ages. During the 
period when the Roman Empire was declining, the 
Christian Church was rapidly gaining in power and 
authority. In the fourth century, it was recognised as 
a legal religion by Constantine, and afterwards it was 
recognised as the official religion of the Empire. 

The causes which enabled the Church to attain its 
power are discussed in Chapter XV of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and his account is 
generally accepted even by those who do not take his 
rationalistic view of religion. 

A convenient summary of these causes may be made 
as follows : 

(1) Intellectual. Christianity at that time supplied a 
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much more rational and intelligible explanation of the 
universe than any other system. 

(2) Moral. The Roman religions were non-ethical 
and had nothing to do with conduct. The ethics of the 
Oriental religions were low and tainted with sensuality. 
From the point of view of the virtues it inculcated, 
Christianity was superior to the systems of paganism 
which prevailed at that time. Christianity alone cul¬ 
tivated the virtue of sympathy and help for the 
oppressed. The moral standard of Christianity 
appealed to the Western world. 

(3) Religious. Christianity satisfied the religious sense 
of the individual as other systems of the time did not. 
The two great doctrines of Christianity which appealed 
strongly at that time were the doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion from sin, i.e. the Atonement, and the doctrine of 
Immortality. 

(4) Organisation and Administration. The Christian 
Church derived from the Roman Empire some of its 
wonderful abilities in organisation and government, and 
the Church soon became a self-governing autonomous 
association with its priests, its bishops, archbishops and 
administrative machinery, one very similar to the Roman 
Empire itself; and since it was inspired with great 
enthusiasm it showed itself to possess a stronger organi¬ 
sation even than that of the Empire. When the two 
rival .systems came into conflict in the third century, 
it was the Empire that had to yield to the power of 
this new and vigorous corporation. 

These four causes operating together established 
the Church’s complete ascendancy, so that in the fourth 
century Christianity became the official religion in 
the Roman world. At that time the Papacy had 
not attained its present important position. In the 
seventh century the five great patriarchates, or seats of 
metropolitan bishops, were those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Rome, Alexandria and Constantinople. These, the 
great apostolic Sees, enjoyed a pre-eminence in the 
Christian world because of their old traditions and 
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old associations. Christian creed during the first 
centuries was not put into writing, but each of these 
great apostolic Sees had its own tradition, and handed 
down from one bishop to another as part of its sacred 
tradition the doctrines adopted by its founder. The 
Roman tradition claiming descent from the chief of the 
Apostles—St. Peter—claimed the greatest reverence 
and influence. 

Later came the Reformation, a movement in Europe 
in the sixteenth century which ended in the establish¬ 
ment of the Protestant Churches. The Reformation 
was directed primarily against the abuses which pre¬ 
vailed in the Roman Catholic Church, but the new 
critical spirit fostered by the Renaissance and the grow¬ 
ing feeling of nationalism also played their part. 

Although some of the worst abuses of the Roman 
Catholic Church were thus corrected, it cannot be said 
that fundamental changes in the spirit of an organised 
Church were made—old doctrines, superstitions, threats 
of hell-fire to the unbelieving, and intolerance still lived 
on in full strength, and we are still justified in speak¬ 
ing of the Church or the ecclesiastical influence in 
social life without distinguishing to a fundamental 
degree between Catholic and Protestant. 

It is hardly necessary to note that the Catholic 
Church exerted the utmost of its power to fight all 
forces making for freedom of thought in the individual. 
By threat of everlasting punishment for unbelievers, it 
retained its hold over the ignorant and attempted to 
crush the intelligent and courageous with secular 
might. The dreaded Inquisition was a force which 
had greater social effects than is generally realised— 
it was an agent making for survival of the unfittest. 
In Spain the Inquisition deprived the country of its 
best minds, and a similar result was achieved by the 
enforcement of celibacy on the Catholic priesthood. 
, Celibacy did not prevent promiscuous intercourse on 
the part of many of the priests—indeed, throughout the 
Middle Ages their incontinence was a byword—but 
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it did prevent the founding of families by the many 
learned and refined men who were undoubtedly to be 
found among the ranks of the clergy. 

The records of history compel us to conclude that in 
many ways the Church has been continually an enemy 
of progress, and particularly of intellectual progress. It 
has always been a supporter of faith rather than of 
knowledge. It has made doubt of its doctrines a sin and 
has exalted credulity above reason. The Church, until 
quite recently, has been the great enemy of Science. 
The storm of protest on the part of the Church which 
followed the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and the Descent of Man is typical of the Church’s atti¬ 
tude towards scientific discoveries. Especially has the 
Church disliked the scientific method as now applied to 
the study of religion itself. 

The characteristic attitude of the Church throughout 
the greater part of its history has been an aversion to 
the social and intellectual development of Mankind—an 
aversion compounded of dislike of change for its own 
sake and fear lest men’s minds be freed from the bonds 
of superstition which constituted the main source of 
the Church’s power. The study of anaesthetics is now 
regarded as a humane one, but formerly it was looked 
upon by many leaders in the Church as the discovery of 
means by which the will of God could be opposed, 
and the use of chloroform was denounced from the 
pulpits. 

What was at one time severely condemned by the 
Church is now common practice and is universally 
applied.. E.g., when the main streets of London were 
first lit with gas in 1810, many clergy described gas as 
profane and contrary to God’s law. 

The Church was opposed even to bathing, and per¬ 
sonal cleanliness was regarded as of small importance. 

Of the most widely prevalent misconception regard¬ 
ing the intervening period between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Middle Ages, Dr. Miiller-Lyer 
in his book. The Family, p. ^14, writes: 
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“ A widespread and erroneous impression still prevails 
among our contemporaries to the erEect that the Middle 
Ages were the organic sequence of Classical Civilisation, 
and that under the influence of organised Christianity a 
level of culture and ethics was attained far superior to the 
finest moral achievements of Antiquity. 

This is entirely incorrect. After the fall of Rome, 
new races, largely of Teutonic blood, became prominent, 
and these were still in the stage of barbarism and had far 
to go before they attained the ethical cultural level of the 
antique world at its best. It took about a millennium and 
a half before any.real advance was achieved, and higher 
iiuman manifestations than those of the apex of classical 
civilisations can be recorded. On the technical and indus¬ 
trial side especially, Classical Antiquity was not excelled 
until about the end of the eighteenth century.*’ 

Especially in the doctrines relating to the funda¬ 
mental institution of Society, the Family, did the 
Church exercise a baneful influence whose effects con¬ 
tinue to this day. Organised Christianity was un¬ 
favourable to the position of women. The wife was 
bound irrevocably to her lord and master. The Fall 
of Man was attributed to the evil nature of the woman. 
In particular, sexual intercourse was regarded as un¬ 
clean and marriage was regarded as a concession to men 
in order to avoid fornication. Under feudal Christian¬ 
ity and Canon Law (which superseded the enlightened 
Roman law at the dissolution of the Roman Empire), 
the position of women declined, as we have noted. 

Westermarck in his Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas writes: 

“ Already the latest Roman law, so far as it is touched 
by the Constitutions of the Christian Emperors, bears 
some marks of a reaction against the liberal doctrines of 
the great Antonine juriconsults, who assumed the equality 
of the sexes as a principle of their code of equity. And 
this tendency was in a formidable degree supported by 
Teutonic custom and law. Among the Teutons a hus¬ 
band's authority over his wife was the same as a father's 
over his unmarried daughter. This power, which under 
certain circumstances give the husband a right to kill, sell 
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or repudiate his wife, undoubtedly contained much more 
than the Church could approve of, and so far she has 
helped to ameliorate the condition of married women in 
Teutonic countries. But at the same time the Church is 
largely responsible for those heavy disabilities with regard 
to personal liberty, as well as with regard to property, 
from which they have suffered up to recent times. The 
systems, says Sir Henry Maine, * which are least indulgent 
to married women are invariably those which have followed 
the Canon Law exclusively, or those which, from the late¬ 
ness of their contact with European civilisation, have never 
had their archaisms weeded out.* ’* (Vol. I, pp. 653-4.) 

Against divorce the Church resolutely set its face, and 
seemed prepared to tolerate the depths of misery and 
degradation of unhappy partners rather than budge a 
fraction from her view of the indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage. 

With regard to the other major problems of social 
life the influence of organised Christianity has been 
equally unhappy. 

It is true that Christianity in Europe brought a 
higher regard for human life than had been felt before. 
Early Christianity condemned homicide as a heinous 
crime. But the organised Church departed from this 
fundamental attitude in this as in so many other of the 
teachings of Christ. War against the infidel was justi¬ 
fied by the early Church, and the latter transformed 
itself into a military power. “ Very often,’' says Wester- 
marck {op.'' cit., Vol. I, p. 35^): 

“Religious zeal was a mere pretext for wars which in 
reality were caused by avarice or desire for power. The 
aim of the Church was to be the master of the earth rather 
than the servant of heaven. She preached crusades not 
only against infidels and heretics, but against any disobe¬ 
dient prince who opposed her boundless pretensions. And 
she encouraged war when rich spoils were to be expected 
from the victor, as a thankoffering to Gqd for the victory 
He had granted, or as an atonement for the excesses which 
had been committed.’’ 
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We hear an echo of this attitude—^which is, in the 
last resort, analysable into the thesis that might is right 
—in time of war, when the Deity is called upon by both 
sides to further their respective causes. 

From the beginning, too, Christianity recognised 
slavery; though the Church encouraged masters to show 
humanity to their slaves and enfranchisement of a 
fellow-Christian was regarded as a meritorious act (it 
must be noted, however, that the Church took care to 
prevent the liberation of her own slaves), the gradual 
disappearance of slavery in Europe during the latter 
half of the Middle Ages must be traced to its trans¬ 
formation into serfdom, which came into being because 
of the necessity for slaves to have a fixed residence on 
the master’s estate in order to till the land; the lord 
could not oversee his villeins scattered over a wide area 
and felt obliged to offer them a reward as an induce¬ 
ment to them to apply themselves diligently to cultiva¬ 
tion, so that they came to acquire property. Serfdom 
itself contains the seeds of eventual liberty. 

As for the pursuit of scientific knowledge, once again 
must a heavy charge be added to our indictment of 
Christianity. The knowledge of Truth was regarded 
as a necessary requirement of salvation, but it was reli¬ 
gious truth. Knowledge not useful to salvation was 
despised; science was regarded not only as valueless but 
as sinful. Once again we quote Westermarck: “So 
also every mental disposition which is essential to scien¬ 
tific research was for centuries stigmatised as offensive 
to the Almighty; it was a sin to doubt the opinions 
which had been instilled in childhood before they had 
been examined, to notice any objection to those 
opinions, to resolve to follow the light of evidence 
wherever it might lead.” A footnote reads: “As late 
as the middle of the seventeenth century a powerful 
party was rising in England who said that all learning 
was unfavourable to religion, and that it was sufficient 
for everyone to be acquainted with his mother-tongue 
alone. . . . The Duke de Saint Simon, who in 1721 
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and 17^^ was the French ambassador in Madrid, states 
. . . that in Spain science was a crime, and ignorance 
and stupidity the chief virtues ” {op, cit., Vol. II, 
P- 133)*. 

It might reasonably be expected that a community 
content to believe and think exactly as its Church dic¬ 
tates and without questioning its authority would be 
inevitably non-progressive. The history of the Euro¬ 
pean nations afford ample proof that this is the case. 

The power of the ecclesiastical influence has grown 
less in modem times, and the influence of the organised 
churches on the life of Society is slight as compared 
with what it has been in the past. But the effects 
of ecclesiasticism in the past still linger on. The 
struggle to free Mankind from the mental fetters so 
insidiously forged by the Church is seen in such modern 
movements as the attempt to get back to a more sym¬ 
pathetic divorce law. From the more deadening re- 
traints, and in particular the forcing of individuals to 
profess certain creeds unacceptable to their conscience 
and intelligence. Mankind in modern Western ciyilisa- 
tion is already free, although in our own day we are 
witnesses of a large-scale attempt on the part of two 
European states, Germany and Italy, to force upon 
their subjects what amounts to a religious belief— 
namely, a belief in the State or ** People ” as Deity. 
There appears to have been a similar attempt made in 
the early period of Russian Communism, but Russia 
has moved rapidly and characteristically towards de¬ 
mocracy since those days. 
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We have arrived at what we hope is a description of 
the associational and institutional structure of Society 
fairly closely approximating to the truth, as far as the 
human mind is capable of apprehending truth. It re¬ 
mains to discuss the place of the individual in Society, to 
discuss out how he fits into the structure and what use 
he is making of the great associations which men have 
created to fulfil their purposes. 

The ideas of a greater “ soul ” or “ community 
mind ** of the Hegelian school of Bernard Bosanquet 
suggest that the welfare of Society can be obtained apart 
from the welfare of its members, that, indeed, there is 
some kind of opposition between the interests of Society 
and those of the individual. But Society exists only for 
the Community; it is the individuals that make up a 
community, and the relations between individuals in a 
community that constitute its society. Society could 
not exist apart from the individuals whose relationships 
constitute it. 

Individuals could perhaps exist apart from 
Society; but they do not, because it is only by co¬ 
operation and division of labour that Man can hope 
to obtain that material control over Nature that will 
enable him to develop his potentialities in the physical 
world, and it is only by mental and psychical intercourse 
with his fellows and by respect and affection and love 
for his friends that he can hope to secure that co¬ 
operation and obtain that companionship without 
which life would be a dreary business for most of us. 
^ Mutual respect and affection among men give them 
* the “ heartto do things. And, more than the promise 
of mutual aid towards physical achievement, they give 
that reverence for individuality which is perhaps whaf 
is meant by the “ love preached by the Church. In- 
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dividuality is defined by Maciver {Elements of Social 
Science, p. 152) as the active sense of self-hood, the 
sense of the inner responsibility for conduct which 
alone can make men free; it is great or small according 
to the strength and breadth of intrinsic purpose/’ 

The development of individuality does not entail a 
conflict between an individual and Society, as Society 
evolves; rather do these developments proceed not only 
side by side but interdependently. Sociality is the 
quality corresponding to socialisation, the process by 
which human beings establish wider relationships with 
one another, more fully realise the meaning of Society 
and a<:t in a manner which is the outcome of their 
sense of responsibility to one another. In just the same 
relationship stands individuality to individualisation, 
which cannot be better described than by again quot¬ 
ing Professor Maciver’s words: '' Individualisation . . . 
is the process by which men become more autonomous or 
more self-determining, in which they advance beyond 
mere imitativeness or acceptance of standards which 
come to them with only an outer, sanction, in which 
they become less bound by tradition and custom in the 
regulation of their lives, less submissive to authority 
and dictation in matters of thought and opinion, recog¬ 
nising that each is a unique focus of bfeing and can 
achieve the ends of his life only as these grow clear in 
his own consciousness and become the objects of his 
own will ” {op. cit., p. 152). 

It is essential for the student to note that these terms 
have nothing in common with socialism and indivi¬ 
dualism. These latter refer to theories, ways of think¬ 
ing about things, opinions. Sociality and individuality 
are qualities and socialisation and individualisation are 
processes. Socialism and individualism are naturally 
opposed to one another, but for the development of the 
human personality it is essential that individuality and 
sociality should advance together as complementary pro¬ 
cesses in the individual’s development. The person¬ 
ality of a man is, to the social scientist, that marriage of 
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individuality and sociality which expresses itself in free¬ 
dom of thought and outlook, reverence for self, and 
respect for others and for Society, and that desire for the 
realisation of happiness for all men and a longing to do 
one's part in this realisation which is the inevitable 
consummation of this union. 

But there is yet a core of individuality that Society 
does not touch. Essentially and irrevocably, every one 
of us is an individual; each of us has his own private 
thoughts, dreams, desires. Each of us is planning his 
own individual plans for happiness. That this happi¬ 
ness can be obtained only in co-operation with others 
does not destroy the fact that it is only, after all, one's 
own happiness that each of us has to attain. Rather 
does this demonstrate the interdependence in a civilised 
community of individuality and sociality. Man does 
not exist for Society. It is but a half-truth to say that 
conversely Society does not exist for Man. It is better 
to regard individualisation and socialisation as inter¬ 
dependent processes. One does not go without the 
other. This is the fundamental law of Sociology, that 
socialisation and individualisation advance together. 
But what of the individual? If he finds his life 
crippled, confined and hampered by the facts of Society, 
the arrangements that result from the living together 
of men in Society, which is in the wrong, the individual 
or Society? Arguing from one angle, the fact that by 
allowing every man to pursue his own way and desires 
and interests without regard to those of others would 
result in a state of anarchy, gives rise to the reflection 
that men are not angels and that it is best for Society 
to limit the activities of individuals for the good of 
the whole until human nature is so improved as to jus¬ 
tify the lifting of all restriction. But this is to assume 
that men are fundamentally bad, selfish, mean and 
narrow-minded, and that any improvement must come 
from without themselves or by virtue of some Divine 
Grace which will make men good. It does not take cog¬ 
nisance of the fact that the structure of Society may 
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be faulty in places—that it may not give men the 
opportunity so to develop that restriction becomes less 
and less necessary; the social environment may stand 
in need of repair or modification. In point of fact, the 
social structure does change; economic conditions to¬ 
day are not what they were fifty years ago. Political 
changes occur, sometimes slowly and in the course of 
economic change and of change in ways of thinking 
and living, as in the case of the United Kingdom and of 
the British Empire. If there is any fundamental un¬ 
happiness and unrest in the lives of men, one must look 
for a cause, therefore, not only in the character of men 
and women but also in the conditions of their environ¬ 
ment—their physical, economic, political, social and 
psychological environment. 

Men react on their environment and their environ¬ 
ment reacts on men. The world of human beings is 
not a beehive. The Society is not the end of existence 
but the means of living together, a system. Community 
is not God; it is a group of individuals. That is why 
it is so futile to speak of Society as the enemy of the 
individual; it would be more justifiable to regard the 
beehive as the enemy of the bee—the bee gets so little 
out of life. Man’s inhibitions and repressions and com¬ 
plexes, his ignorance and prejudices, his fears and con¬ 
flicts, his intolerance, and superstitions, are his enemies; 
he has subdued physical Nature far more effectively 
than he has learnt to subdue these. 

The guiding of men and womeji towards a realisation 
of the potentialities of Mankind is perhaps one of the 
true functions of religion, and so far as this aim can be 
pursued by group effort it is Ae function of the Church 
to lead the group in this aim. 

In spite of the criticism that has been directed in 
the foregoing pages against some of the practices of the 
Church, it is evident that the Church has a function 
in the Community. The decay of the Church ti^ay 
is not due to the fact that there is no place for it in 
modern social life, but to its avoidance of its true func- 
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tions and to the retention of its policy of endeavouring 
to enslave men to traditional practices and to the pro¬ 
fession of beliefs that no intelligent man finds he can 
hold together with his self-respect. The function of 
the Church is to serve personiility, not command it. 
Its function is to bring men to the knowledge of their 
own possibilities, to show how men may best work to¬ 
gether in this world to produce the maximum happi¬ 
ness. This is a spiritual matter—in essence, it is the 
proclaiming of the brotherhood of Man, and that was 
the main burden of the teaching of Christ, as, indeed, 
it has been of all the great religious teachers of Man¬ 
kind. It is this which should make the minister of 
religion the brother-in-arms of the sociologist. 

But the Church as it stands cannot go on. There 
can be no utter destruction of an institution which is 
essential for the development of Man’s spiritual life, 
but there can and must be reconstruction. The 
Church’s true function is not so much to be concerned 
with doctrines, points of belief, as with a way of life 
and thought. With the new mental horizons that are 
opening out before Mankind we are witnessing a great 
institution in process of being transformed. The old 
Church, with its insistence upon creeds and dogmas, 
its drive towards the imprisonment of men’s minds by 
petty acts of “ worship ” and the forbidding of all con¬ 
tact with ideas and research which might serve to dis¬ 
sipate its power, is dying. 

It is now for the Church to take up all that the mate¬ 
rial and the social sciences can offer her and proclaim 
the possibilities that lie before Mankind—the conquest 
of war, of slums, of disease, of poverty, of the fear of 
death. As to what happens after death, neither the 
Church nor anyone else can tell us the ultimate form 
of being of the individual. For all its hundreds of 
years of preaching, the Church must necessarily be 
silent on this point. Christ himself was vague on the 
subject—he gave promise of a greater fulfilment of 
Man’s life in images and metaphors which have been 



translated into hard facts by the eager seekers of a com¬ 
fortable existence after death, but which must remain 
enigmas to the thinker. In any case we have enough 
with which to concern ourselves during this life, and 
Christ concentrated on the application of his teaching 
to this life. The Church to some extent turned away 
from Christ and concentrated its powers on trying to 
persuade men that eternal life was the reward of good¬ 
ness and of obeying its commandments. But young as 
it is, the human race is getting past that childish stage 
of being good for the sake of reward. Or, at least, there 
are many thousands of individuals who have reached 
such a maturity. The irony of the situation is that 
they are so often the agnostics and “ free-thinkers ” 
so frequently accused of nameless sins and vices by the 
faithful. 

It will be seen that the essential function of the 
Church is one of education, once its organisation has 
been so rearranged that this education can be pro¬ 
ceeded with. It is an education in moral values, with¬ 
out reference to any kind of propaganda for 
the purpose of subordinating the interests of the 
individual to those of any association or class, and 
as free as possible from the superstitions and taboos 
that clouded the lives and haunted the minds 
of our forefathers. There is a wide range and 
a great depth of enthusiasm available in Mankind 
for direction along lines that will help to make this 
world a brighter and happier place to live in; and when 
pain, suffering, distress, jealousies, hatreds and fears 
have been minimised in men's daily lives by the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of social science and those pre¬ 
cepts which were taught so simply and so effectively 
by Christ, then Man may be able to address himself 
to the deeper spiritual problems of the riddles of the 
Universe and the nature of the Deity with better pros¬ 
pects of success than he can hope for at present. For 
although Religion must be intensely the personal affair 
of the individual in so far as spiritual progress is 
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achieved only in the heart of the individual himself, 
men, who are the children of the Author of the Uni¬ 
verse, live in communities, and can reach their great 
development only through social progress, through 
intercourse with one another, through co-operation 
in thought and deed. And just as any single com¬ 
munity can reach its greatest development only through 
the harmonisation of the associations and the interests 
that begat those associations, so that it is a true Society, 
not a loose collection of small communities with some¬ 
times conflicting and opposing and sometimes co-opera¬ 
tive elements, so the whole world of Mankind can reach 
its greatest development only when it is one large Com¬ 
munity, with features diverse and multifarious enough 
within its structure but knit into one harmonious whole 
through the operation of the twin qualities of indi¬ 
viduality and sociality. It is the function of the Church 
to bring this Community into being, to supply those 
spiritual factors which are necessary that Man should 
be convinced that life is worth while for its own sake 
and for the possibilities of individual happiness and 
efficiency in its widest sense that a life worth while can 
give. It should so fire him with the spirit and joy of 
creation that Mankind, as much in the individual as in 
the whole body of Mankind in general, can, in Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s fine phrase, “ stand upon thi^ earth as 
upon a footstool, and stretch out its realm amidst the 
stars.” 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

Animism. —“The attribution of a living soul to inani¬ 
mate objects and natural phenomena.“—O.E.D. 

Anthropology.— The science (as distinguished from 
the philosophy) of Man, its field being limited to 
explanation in terms of origin. The “ natural history “ 
of Man. 

Association.— A group formed for the collective 
pursuit of a social interest. “ Any organisation deliber¬ 
ately formed for the collective pursuit of some interest 
or set of interests which the members of it share “ 
(Maciver). 

Caste.— A section of a large community with a defi¬ 
nite rule of exogamy in relation to other similar sec¬ 
tions, with usually an occupational basis. Not always 
easily distinguishable from the tribe, even in India. 

Clan.— An exogamous division of a tribe, all the 
members of which are held to be related to one another, 
and bound together by a common tie, which may be 
a belief in common descent from some ancestor, real 
or mythical; or common possession of a totem; or it 
may be of some other kind. An obvious tie is the com¬ 
mon habitation of a village or district, but in such a 
case there is little doubt that the real tie has been of 
some other kind. In some cases clans are grouped in 
Phratries {q-V-)- 

Community.— A number of persons whose social rela¬ 
tionships form a society. 

“ Any whole area of social life “ (Maciver). 

“ A group of social beings leading a common life, in¬ 
cluding all the infinite variety and complexity of rela¬ 
tions which result from that common life or constitute 
it “ (Ginsberg). 

Comparative Method. —^The method of comparing 
features common to two or more groups, with the 
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object of discovering by induction (reasoning from par¬ 
ticular cases to general conclusions) whether such fea¬ 
tures have originated under identical conditions. 

Concubinage. —Supplementary unions by which a 
man has one or more supplementary partners (concu¬ 
bines). 

Cult. —A more or less organised body of rites. 

Custom. —Traditional practice in a community. 

“ The accepted ways in accordance with which mem¬ 
bers of a group perform familiar acts, eat and drink, 
dress and play, and generally behave themselves" 
(Maciver). 

“ A form of voluntary action that has developed in 
a national or tribal community ” (Wundt). 

‘‘ Sanctioned usage (Ginsberg). 

Endogamy.— A set of rules forbidding the members 
of a particular group to marry anyone who is not a 
member of that group. 

Ethnography.— The study of human races with 
special reference to geographical distribution. 

Ethnology.— The study of the distribution and de¬ 
velopment of human races with particular reference 
to problems of descent. 

Eugenics. —‘‘ The science of the agencies under 
social control which may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations'' (Galton). 

Exogamy. —A set of rules by which members of a 
particular group are forbidden to marry anyone who is 
a member of that group. 

Family.— As an association, it is a group consisting 
of parents and children, including all children (adopted 
or other), by law and custom as descendants of the per¬ 
son, whether father or mother, through whom descent 
is traced. 

Folklore. —The study of survivals (q-v.), especially 
of those preserved by means of oral tradition. 

Genetics. —^The study of heredity and variations in 
types of organisms related by descent. 

Group-marriage. —A form of marriage in which all 
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the men of a definite social group are the husbands of 
all the women of another social group. No such form 
of marriage is known to exist at present. 

Kin and Kinship. —These terms refer to relationship, 
real or conventional, which can be demonstrated genea¬ 
logically (v. Family), 

Kindred.— This term may be used for a group of 
persons related by blood (i.e., where the descent can be 
demonstrated genealogically, and is not mythical, as is 
often the case with the clan). Occasionally the clan and 
the kindred coincide. When living under one roof the 
kindred may be called the Undiinded Household. 

Institution.— A mode of social unity. 

‘‘ Established and recognised forms of relationships 
between social beings ** (Maciver). 

** Definite and sanctioned forms or modes of rela 
tionship between social beings in respect to one another 
or to some external object’' (Ginsberg). 

Laws.— Rules formulated and approved by the com¬ 
munity in general to protect the rights of the indi¬ 
viduals within the community. 

'' Social regulations enacted and enforced by some 
constituted authority ” (Maciver). 

Levirate. —The custom whereby a man marries his 
(usually elder) brother’s widow; v. Sororate. 

Magic.— The application of supernatural mechanical 
power. 

Contagious or sympathetic magic is founded on 
the idea of contiguity. 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic is founded on the 
idea of similarity. 

Marriage. —Westermarck: (i) “A more or less dur¬ 
able connection between male and female, lasting be¬ 
yond the mere act of propagation till after the birth 
of the offspring ” (History of Human Marriage). 

(2) ** A relationship of one or more men to one or more 
women that is recognised by custom or law, and in¬ 
volves certain rights and duties both in the case of the 
parties entering the union and in the (^ase of the chil- 
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dren born of it {The Future of Marriage in Western 
Civilisation), 

Marriage^ Cross-Cousin, — Marriage between chil¬ 
dren of a brother and sister; that is, one in which a 
man marries the daughter either of his mother's brother, 
or of hisx father's sister. 

Matriarchate.— '‘Mother-rule," a form of social or¬ 
ganisation in which mother-right (q-v-) prevails. 

Matrilineal Descent. —Descent reckoned through 
the mother. 

Matrilocal Marriage.— A marriage in which the 
husband lives, temporarily or permanently, with the 
group of his wife. The system is 

Matripotestal so far as the children are under the 
legal control of her people and herself (Marett). 

Monogamy. —The marriage of one man with one 
woman. 

Monogyny.— Mating with one female. 

Monolatry. —The worship of one deity (but not im¬ 
plying a disbelief in others). 

Mother-right.— This term may be used to describe 
a state of society characterised by the presence of two 
or all of the three conditions—Matrilineal Descent, 
Matrilocal Marriage, and the Matripotestal Family. 

Patrilineal Descent. —Descent reckoned through 
the father. 

Patrilocal Marriage.— A marriage in which the 
wife lives, temporarily or permanently, with the hus¬ 
band’s group. The system is patripotestal so far 
as the children are under the legal control of the father. 

Phratry. —An exogamous division of a tribe, which 
may be subdivided into clans or classes (though it 
may sometimes happen that, owing to the disappear¬ 
ance of clans, a phratry may have only one clan). When 
there are only two divisions in a tribe, they may be 
called MOIETIES. Non-exogamous divisions in a tribe 
are usually found to be based on the principle of 
locality, and in that case may be called Local Divisions. 

Polyandry.— A union of one woman with two or 
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more men. When these husbands are brothers this 
kind of union is called Adelphic Polyandry, 

Polyandry^ Disparate, — Polyandry in which one or 
more of the husbands has a position superior to that 
of the others. 

Polygamy.— A generic term including polygyny and 
polyandry. 

Polygyny.— A union of one man with two or more 
women. 

Polygyny, Disparate, — Polygyny in which one or 
more of the wives has a position superior to that of the 
others. 

Religion. —Westermarck: (1) “A belief in and a 
regardful attitude towards a supernatural being on 
whom man feels himself dependent and to whose will 
he makes an appeal in his worship (Origin and De¬ 
velopment of ike Moral Ideas), 

(2) “ By a religion is generally understood a system of 
beliefs and rules of behaviour which have reference to 
man’s relations to one or several supernatural beings 
who are the objects of a regular cult and between whom 
and their worshippers there are established and perma¬ 
nent relationships ” (op, cit). 

Rite.— A customary practice of a magico-religious 
character. A rite may consist of a number of ritual acts. 

Sacred. —Set apart (i.e. from the “ profane ”) by 
reason of the possession of supernatural power inherent 
or derived. 

Sacrifice.— A magico-religious rite, the essence of 
which is that something is destroyed. An offering to 
propitiate a supernatural being. It may be regarded 
as a communion-feast. 

Sociality.— Consciousness of belonging to and will¬ 
ing participation in the life of a society. 

Society.— The system of regulated social relation¬ 
ships set up by a group of persons living as a com¬ 
munity. 

“ The whole system of social relationships" 
(Maciver). 
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“ All the institutions taken together, or the whole 
associational structure ” (Ginsberg). 

Sociology. —The science dealing with the relations 
between human beings living in societies. 

SoRORATE.— The custom of marrying a deceased 
wife's sister; v. Levirate. 

Soul; Ghost; Spirit.— It is usual to limit the mean¬ 
ing of soul to the separable immaterial personality of 
the living man or other being; ghost to the same thing 
after death; spirit to a soul-like being which has never 
been associated with a human or animal body. All are 
essentially of the same type, representing a personality 
independent of a body, usually possessing an appari- 
tional form of its own. 

State.— An institution for the government of a com¬ 
munity. 

“ An association which, acting through law as pro¬ 
mulgated by a government endowed to this end with 
coercive power, maintains within a community terri¬ 
torially demarcated the universal external conditions 
of social order ” (Maciver). 

Survival.— A decadent element of culture; that is, 
one that has in a laige measure ceased to be a present 
part of the prevailing type of culture. Such elements 
often occur as stories, customs, songs and ritual. 

Taboo (or Tabu). —A prohibition resting on a 
magico-religious sanction, as distinguished from legal 
prohibitions (maintained by authority) and customary 
prohibitions (resting simply on social disapproval). 

Totemism, “ as applying to the clan, is the system 
whereby a subdivision of a tribe identifies itself with 
an animal—or plant—species, using its name and claim¬ 
ing to be in mystic touch with it ” (Marett). 

Tribe. —A group of a simple kind, nomadic or settled 
in a more or less definite locality, speaking a common 
dialect, with a rude form of government, and capable 
of uniting for common action, as in warfare. It may 
be regarded as a localised community. 
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of the groundwork of Sociology. The list is not intended 
to be complete, but to serve as a guide to the most helpful 
books to the student who is beginning sociological study, 
and to the general reader who requires to know the funda¬ 
mentals of Social and Political Theory. In the works 
listed and in others dealing with the same subjects, the 
students will find many references which will enable him 
to pursue further any particular branch of study. 


The Elements of Sociological Theory 

For the elements of the subject the student cannot do 
better than read R. M. Maciver's The Elements of Social 
Science (Methuen) and G. D. H. Cole's Social Theory 
(Methuen). Both these works are exceedingly well written 
and comprehensible. 

More advanced works are M. Ginsberg's Studies in 
Sociology (Methuen^, L. T. Hobhouse's Social Develop¬ 
ment (Allen 8c Unwin) and The Elements of Social Justice 
(Allen Sc Unwin), and the following works by Maciver: 

Community (Macmillan); Society: Its Structure and 
Changes (Macmillan), and Society: A Text-book of 
Sociology (Farrar Sc Rinehart Inc., N.Y.). 

The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Simpler Peoples, by L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and 
M. Ginsberg (Chapman Sc Hall), is an excellent example of 
the application of the comparative method in sociological 
study. 

For the study of Anthropology in general, the reader 
should study Sir E. B. Tylor's Anthropology (Macmillan), 
an inexpensive edition of which is published in two 
volumes in the Thinker's Library by Watts Sc Co. This 
Library contains many fascinating volumes' of interest to 
the general reader. R. R. Marett's Anthropology is pub¬ 
lished by Thornton Butterworth Ltd. (This firm has now 
been taken over by Messrs. Eyre Sc Spottiswoode, Ltd.) 
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H. G. Wells's Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind 
(Heinemann) applies social theory to the conditions of 
the modern world. His Outline of History (Cassell) is, 
of course, a comprehensive introduction to the study of 
Mankind and world history. 

Political Theory 

H. Laski's Introduction to Politics (Allen & Unwin) and 
A Grammar of Politics (Allen & Unwin) are useful works 
on Political Theory. Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty 
(Milford) explains its object by its title; Laski's Liberty and 
the Modern State is available in the Pelican Series pub¬ 
lished by Penguin Books Limited. 

The Modern State, by R. M. Maciver (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press), is another recommended work by this able 
sociologist. 


Marriage and the Family 

Dr. E. Westermarck's works are, of course, recognised 
as standard works on this subject. His History of Human 
Marriage (Macmillan) is the standard work, while A Short 
History of Marriage (Macmillan) is a good introduction to 
the study; his Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation is 
a recent work. F. Miiller-Lyer has written a stimulating 
and provocative study. The Family (Allen &: Unwin). 


Comparative Religion and Morals 

R. R. Marett’s The Threshold of Religion (Methuen) 
is a very interesting work, as is also Carveth Reed's Man 
and his Superstitions (Cambridge University Press). R. 
Thouless has written an Introduction to the Psychology of 
Religion (Cambridge University Press). 

• Sir James Frazer's monumental work. The Golden Bough 
(Macmillan), is universally famous; it is a work of fine 
scholarship and learning. 

The student who wishes to pursue the study of compara¬ 
tive religion and morals is recommended to read Dr. 
E. Westermarck's Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas (Macmillan) and L. T. Hobhouse's Morals in Evolu¬ 
tion (Allen k Unwin). 
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Social Psychology 

An Introduction to Social Psychology (Methuen), by Wm. 
McDou§;all, has become a standard work. M. Ginsberg 
deals with the subject from the standpoint of the sociolo¬ 
gist in The Psychology of Society (Methuen). Psychology, 
a Study of Mental Life (Methuen), by R. S. Woodworth, 
is well known as a general work, while the scope of his 
Conternporary Schools of Psychology (Methuen) is indi¬ 
cated by its title. 


Philosophy 

C. E. M. Joad’s Guide to Philosophy (Gollancz) is a good 
introductory work, as is also Bertrand Russell's Problems 
of Philosophy (Thornton Butterworth). W. Durant's The 
Story of Philosophy (Ernest Benn, Ltd.) has received a 
warm welcome in this country as well as in America, and 
has been translated into many languages. 
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